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PREFACE 


Many teachers who have used English Extracts and Exercises 
have expressed a desire for a book on similar lines but con- 
taining exercises that are slightly easier. The present book 
has been framed to meet that need. The plan of the earlier 
book has been followed by which the exercises are arranged 
in five sections covering all the English work of the week. 
After reading the extract the pupil first deals with the words 
composing it—the raw material of literature. He learns how 
to arrange them and observes their relationships. From that 
he proceeds to the composition of sentences and paragraphs, 
and sees the necessity of punctuation. The next step is 
achieved when he finds that words may be grammatically 
‘correct and yet unsuitable; they must be chosen with care 
and discretion so as to fit closely and exactly the idea that 
they are intended to convey. 

After so much observation and analysis the pupil reaches 
the stage of desiring to see what he can do for himself by way 
of construction. He will wish to pass comments on the 
text which he has studied, to state a definite point of view, 
and to compose short stories and sketches on subjects that 
arise naturally from what he has read. Such work will not 
be in any sense task-work. Thus introduced and prepared 
for, writing is the most natural of occupations. Just as a boy 
who watches a joiner at work soon finds that his fingers itch 
to handle the tools, so the pupil who has watched a master- 
writer at work will burn for an opportunity to wield his 
own pen. The results will often be clumsy and awkward, 
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but what of that ?—it is the desire and the effort that count. 
Thus extracts and exercises have been so contrivedas to 
awaken that desire and arouse that effort without which no 
really effective work is possible. 

It remains for me to acknowledge with gratitude my 
indebtedness to those who have courteously given me per- 
mission to make use of copyright material: to Sir William- 
Watson for April; to Mr Laurence Binyon for O Summer 
Sun; to Dr Bridges and Mr John Murray for Winter Night- 
fall ; to Mr Lloyd Osbourne for the chapter from Stevenson’s 
The Black Arrow ; to Mr John Murray for Browning’s Hervé 
Riel; to Messrs Longmans, Green and Co. for the extract 
from Sir H. Rider Haggard’s AWan Quatermain; to Messrs 
Grant Richards, Ltd., for John Davidson’s A Runnable Stag ; 
to Mr H. G. Wells for the extract from The New Machiavelli ; 
to Messrs Macmillan and Co., Ltd., for the song To Sleep, 
from Tennyson’s The Foresters; to Mr William Canton for 
Trafalgar; to Messrs Chatto and Windus for the extract 
from Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer; and to Messrs George 
G. Harrap and Co., Ltd., for Mr E. J. Brady’s A Ballad 
of the Captains. 
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I 
AN HOUR ON THE ICE 


“Now,” said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, with the 
agreeable items of strong beer and cherry-brandy, had been 
done ample justice to; “what say you to an hour on the 
ice? We shall have plenty of time.” 

“Capital!’”’ said Mr Benjamin Allen. 

“Prime !”’ ejaculated Mr Bob Sawyer. 

‘You skate, of course, Winkle ? ”’ said Wardle. 

“Ye—yes; oh yes,” replied Mr Winkle. “I—I—am 
rather out of practice.” . 

“Oh, do skate, Mr Winkle,”’ said Arabella. “I like to see 
it so much.” 

“Oh, it is so graceful,” said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was “ swan-like.”’ 

“T should be very happy, I’m sure,” said Mr Winkle, 
reddening ; “‘ but I have no skates.” 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pair, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half a dozen more downstairs; whereat Mr Winkle 
expressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely un- 
comfortable. o- 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of ice ; 
and the fat boy and Mr Weller having shovelled and swept 
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away the snow which had fallen on it during the night, Mr 
Bob Sawyer adjusted nis skates with a dexterity which to 
Mr Winkle was perfectly marvellous, and described circles 
with his left leg, and cut figures of eight, and inscribed 
upon the ice, without once stopping for breath, a great many 
other pleasant and astonishing devices, to the excessive 
satisfaction of Mr Pickwick, Mr Tupman, and the ladies: 
which reached a pitch of positive enthusiasm, when old 
Wardle and Beniamin Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob 
Sawyer, performed some mystic evolutions, which they called 
a reel. 

All this time, Mr Winkle, with his face and hands blue 
with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the soles of 
his feet, and putting nis skates on, with the points behind, 
and getting the straps into a very complicated and entangled 
state, with the assistance of Mr Snodgrass, who knew rather 
less about skates than a Hindoo. At length, however, with 
the assistance of Mr Weller, the unfortunate skates were 
firmly screwed and buckled on, and Mr Winkle was raised 
to his feet. 

“Now, then, sir,” said Sam, in an encouraging tone ; “ oft 
with you, and show ’em how to do it.” 

“Stop, Sam, stop !”’ said Mr Winkle, trembling violently, 
and clutching hold of Sam’s arms with the grasp of a drowning 
man. “ How slippery it is, Sam ! ” 

“Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir,’ replied Mr 
Weller. “ Hold up, sir!” 

This last observation of Mr Weller’s bore reference to a 
demonstration Mr Winkle made at the instant, of a frantic 
desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash the back of his 
head on the ice. 

““These—these—are very awkward skates; ain’t they, 
Sam?” inquired Mr Winkle, staggering. 
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“I’m afeerd there’s a orkard gen’l’m’n in ’em, sir,” replied 
Sam. 

“Now, Winkle,” cried Mr Pickwick, quite unconscious 
that there was anything the matter. ‘‘Come; the ladies 
are all anxiety.” 

“Yes, yes,” replied Mr Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
“Tm coming.” 

“Just a goin’ to begin,’ said Sam, endeavouring to 
disengage himself. ‘‘ Now, sir, start off!” 

“Stop an instant, Sam,” gasped Mr Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr Weller. “I find I’ve got a couple 
of coats at home that I don’t want, Sam. You may have 
them, Sam.” 

“ Thank’ee, sir,’”’ replied Mr Weller. 

“Never mind touching your hat, Sam,’’ said Mr Winkle 
hastily. ‘‘ You needn’t take your hand away to do that. 
I meant to have given you five shillings this morning for 
a Christmas-box, Sam. I'll give it to you this afternoon, 
Sam.” 

““ You're wery good, sir,”’ replied Mr Weller. 

“ Just hold me at first, Sam; will you? ”’ said Mr Winkle. 
“ There—that’s right. I shall soon get in the way of it, Sam. 
Not too fast, Sam; not too fast.” 

Mr Winkle stooping forward, with his body half doubled 
up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr Weller, in a very 
singular and un-swanlike manner, when Mr Pickwick most 
innocently shouted from the opposite bank : 


ain | 7 

ce Sir ? 2”? 

“Here. I want you.” 

‘‘ Let go, sir,” said Sam. ‘Don’t you hear the governor 


a-callin’ ? Let go, sir.” 
With a violent effort, Mr Weller disengaged himself from 
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the grasp of the agonized Pickwickian, and in ‘so doing 
administered a considerable impetus to the unhappy Mr 
Winkle. With an accuracy which no degree of dexterity 
or practice could have ensured, that unfortunate gentle- 
man bore swiftly down into the centre of the reel, at 
the very moment when Mr Bob Sawyer was performing 
-a flourish of unparalleled beauty. Mr Winkle struck 
wildly against him, and with a loud crash they both 
fell heavily down. Mr Pickwick ran to the spot. Bob 
Sawyer had risen to his feet, but Mr Winkle was far too 
wise to do anything of the kind, in skates. He was 
seated on the ice, making spasmodic efforts to smile ; 
but anguish was depicted on every lineament of his 
countenance. 

“Are you hurt ? ” inquired Mr Benjamin Allen with great 
anxiety. 

“Not much,” said Mr Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 

“I wish you’d let me bleed you,” said Mr Benjamin with 
great eagerness. “ 

“No, thank you,” replied Mr Winkle hurriedly. 

“T really think you had better,” said Allen. 

“Thank you,” replied Mr Winkle ; “I’d rather not.” 

“What do you think, Mr Pickwick?” inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beckoned 
to Mr Weller and said in a stern voice, ‘Take his 
skates off.” 


“No; but really I had scarcely begun,” remonstrated 
Mr Winkle. 

“ Take his skates off,” repeated Mr Pickwick firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr Winkle allowed 
Sam to obey it in silence. 
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“Lift him up,” said Mr Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise. 

Mr Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by- 
standers ; and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed a 
searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but distinct 
and emphatic tone, these remarkable words: 

“You're a humbug, sir.” 

“A what ?”’ said Mr Winkle, starting. 

“A humbug, sir. I will speak plainer if you wish it. An 
impostor, sir.” 

With those words, Mr Pickwick turned slowly on his heel, 
and rejoined his friends. 

While Mr Pickwick was delivering himself of the senti- 
ment just recorded, Mr Weller and the fat boy, having by 
their joint endeavours cut out a slide, were exercising them- 
selves thereupon, in a very masterly and brilliant manner. 
Sam Weller, in particular, was displaying that beautiful feat 
of fancy sliding which is currently denominated “ knocking 
at the cobbler’s door,’ and which is achieved by skimming 
over the ice on one foot, and occasionally giving a postman’s 
knock upon it with the other. It was a good long slide, and 
there was something in the motion which Mr Pickwick, who 
was very cold with standing still, could not help envying. 

“Tt looks a nice warm exercise that, doesn’t it?’ he 
inquired of Wardle, when that gentleman was thoroughly 
out of breath, by reason of the indefatigable manner in 
which he had converted his legs into a pair of compasses, 
and drawn complicated problems on the ice. 

“Ah, it does indeed,” replied Wardle. “Do you 
slide ?”’ 

“IT used to do so, on the gutters, when I was a boy,” 
replied Mr Pickwick. 

“ Try it now,” said Wardle. 
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“Oh do, please, Mr Pickwick !”’ cried all the ladies, 

‘I should be very happy to afford you any amusenient,” 
replied Mr Pickwick, ‘‘ but I haven’t done such a thing for 
thirty years.” F 

‘Pooh! pooh! Nonsense!” said Wardle, dragging off 
his skates with the impetuosity which characterized all 
his proceedings. “‘ Here; [ll keep you company; come 
along!’ And away went the good-tempered old fellow 
down the slide with a rapidity which came very close upon 
Mr Weller, and beat the fat boy all to nothing. 

Mr Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves and 
put them in his hat: took two or three short runs, balked 
himself as often, and at last took another run and went 
slowly and gravely down the slide, with his feet about a 
yard and a quarter apart, amidst the gratified shouts of all 
the spectators. 

“Keep the pot a-bilin’, sir!’ said Sam; and down went 
Wardle again, and then Mr Pickwick, and then Sam, and 
then Mr Winkle, and then Mr Bob Sawyer, and then the 
fat boy, and then Mr Snodgrass, following closely upon each 
other’s heels, and running after each other with as much 
eagerness as if all their future prospects in life depended on 
their expedition. 

It was the most intensely interesting thing to observe 
the manner in which Mr Pickwick performed his share in the 
ceremony ; to watch the torture of anxiety with which he 
viewed the person behind, gaining upon him at the imminent 
hazard of tripping him up ; to see him gradually expend the 
painful force he had put on at first, and turn slowly round 
on the slide, with his face towards the point from which he 
had started ; to contemplate the playful smile which mantled 
on his face when he had accomplished the distance, and the 
eagerness with which he turned round when he had done so, 
18 
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and ran after his predecessor: his black gaiters tripping 
pleasantly through the snow, and his eyes beaming cheerful- 
ness and gladness through his spectacles. And when he 
was knocked down (which happened upon the average every 
third round), it was the most invigorating sight that can 
possibly be imagined, to behold him gather up his hat, 
gloves, and handkerchief, with a glowing countenance, 
and resume his station in the ranks with an ardour and 
enthusiasm that nothing could abate. 

The sport was at its height, the sliding was at the quickest, 
the laughter was at the loudest, when a sharp, smart crack 
was heard. There was a quick rush towards the bank, a 
wild scream from the ladies, and a shout from Mr Tupman. 
A large mass of ice disappeared ; the water bubbled up over 
it; Mr Pickwick’s hat, gloves, and handkerchief were float- 
ing on the surface; and this was all of Mr Pickwick that 
anybody could see. 

Dismay and anguish were depicted on every counten- 
ance, the males turned pale, and the females fainted, Mr 
Snodgrass and Mr Winkle grasped each other by the hand, 
and gazed at the spot where their leader had gone down, 
with frenzied eagerness: while Mr Tupman, by way of 
rendering the promptest assistance, and at the same time 
conveying to any persons who might be within hearing, the 
clearest possible notion of the catastrophe, ran off across 
the country at his utmost speed, screaming “ Fire!’’ with 
. all his might. 

It was at this moment, when old Wardle and Sam Weller 
were approaching the hole with cautious steps, and Mr 
Benjamin Allen was holding a hurried consultation with 
Mr Bob Sawyer, on the advisability of bleeding the company 
generally, as an improving little bit of professional practice 
—it was at this very moment, that a face, head, and shoulders 
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emerged from beneath the water, and disclosed the features 
and spectacles of Mr Pickwick. : 

“Keep yourself up for an instant—for only one instant 
bawled Mr Snodgrass. : 

“Yes, do; let me implore you—for my sake!” roared 
Mr Winkle, deeply affected. The adjuration was rather 
unnecessary; the probability being that if Mr Pickwick had 
declined to keep himself up for anybody else’s sake, it would 
have occurred to him that he might as well do so for his 
own. 

“Do you feel the bottom there, old fellow ? ”’ said Wardle. 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Mr Pickwick, wringing the 
water from his head and face, and gasping for breath. “I 
fell upon my back. I couldn’t get on my feet at first.” 

The clay upon so much of Mr Pickwick’s coat as was yet 
visible bore testimony to the accuracy of this statement ; 
and as the fears of the spectators were still further relieved 
by the fat boy’s suddenly recollecting that the water was 
nowhere more than five feet deep, prodigies of valour were 
performed to get him out. After a vast quantity of splash- 
ing, and cracking, and struggling, Mr Pickwick was at length 
fairly extricated from his unpleasant position, and once more 
stood on dry land. 

“Oh, he’ll catch his death of cold!” said Emily. 

“Dear old thing!” said Arabella. . ‘‘ Let me wrap this 
shawl round you, Mr Pickwick.” 

“Ah, that’s the best thing you can do,” said Wardle ; 
“and when you’ve got it on, run home as fast as your legs 
can carry you, and jump into bed directly.” 

A dozen shawls were offered on the instant. Three or 
four of the thickest having been selected, Mr Pickwick was 
wrapped up, and started off, under the guidance of Mr 
Weller: presenting the singular phenomenon of an elderly 
20 
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gentleman, dripping wet, and without a hat, with his arms 
bound down to his sides, skimming over the ground, without 
any clearly defined purpose, at the rate of six good English 
miles an hour. 

But Mr Pickwick cared not for appearances in such an 
extreme case, and urged on by Sam Weller, he kept at the 
very top of his speed until he reached the door of Manor 
Farm, where Mr Tupman had arrived some five minutes 
before, and had frightencd the old lady into palpitations 
of the heart by impressing her with the unalterable con- 
viction that the kitchen chimney was on fire—a calamity 
which always presented itself in glowing colours to the old 
lady’s mind, when anybody about her evinced the smallest 
agitation. 

Mr Pickwick paused not an instant until he was snug in 
bed. Sam Weller lighted a blazing fire in the room, and took 
up his dinner; a bowl of punch was carried up afterwards, 
and a grand carouse held in honour of his safety. Old Wardle 
- would not hear of his rising, so they made the bed the chair, 
and Mr Pickwick presided. A second and a third bowl were 
ordered in; and when Mr Pickwick awoke next morning, 
there was not a symptom of rheumatism about him: which 
proves, as Mr Bob Sawyer very justly observed, that there 
is nothing like hot punch in such cases: and that if ever 
hot punch did fail to act as a preventive, it was merely 
because the patient fell into the vulgar error of not taking 
enough of it. 

CHARLES DICKENS, The Pickwick Papers 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply was or.were in each of the following sentences : 


(i) The agreeable items of strong beer and cherry-brandy —— done 
ample justice to. 
(ii) Mr Winkle on skates —— a very awkward person indeed. 


(iii) Both Mr Bob Sawyer and Mr Benjamin Allen —— anxious to help. 
(iv) Neither Mr Sawyer nor Mr Allen allowed to bleed the company. 
) 


(v) A hat, gloves, and a handkerchief —— all that —— to be seen of 
Mr Pickwick. 
(vi) Mr Pickwick’s command to take off Mr Winkle’s skates —— not to 


be resisted. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences of your own containing each of the following 
phrases: a pretty large sheet of ice; a drowning man; awkward 
skates ; a Christmas box ; a good long slide; an elderly gentleman. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


Rewrite the following passage inserting stops and capital letters 
wherever necessary : 


all this time mr winkle with his face and hands blue with the cold had 
been forcing a gimiet into the soles of his feet and putting his skates on 
with the points behind and getting the straps in a very complicated 
and entangled state with the assistance of mr snodgrass who knew rather 
less about skates than a hindoo at length however with the assistance of 
mr weller the unfortunate skates were firmly screwed and buckled on and 
mr winkle was raised to his feet 


When you have finished compare what you have done with the 

original version on p. 14. 
x 

(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

With the help of your dictionary find the meanings of the following 
words as they are used in this extract. Then write words and meanings 
in your exercise-book. N.B.—If more than one meaning is given 
for a word be careful to choose that which suits the word as Dickens 
uses it: dexterity, excessive, frantic, ghastly, impetus, spasmodic, 
emphatic, catastrophe, substantial. ; 
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(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Make Mr Winkle tell all about his experiences on the ice. 

(ii) Make a list of a dozen imitative words, like ‘crack,’ the sound 
of which suggests the meaning. 

(iii) Write down the names of Ls different games with suitable 
adjectives, as: Football is a véugh game. 

(iv) Give the conversation that took place between Mr Pickwick 
and Mr Winkle the morning after the adventures on the ice. 

(v) Which do you prefer, skating or swimming ? Give reasons. 

Os make a list of cautions addressed to one who is going on the 
ice for the first time. 

(vi) Say whether you like this extract or not. Give reasons for your 
opinion. 
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THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN 


(Showing how he went farther than he intended, and 
came home safe again) 


Joun GILPIN was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A train-band captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 


John Gilpin’s spouse said to her dear, 
“Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 

No holiday have seen. 


“To-morrow is our wedding-day, 
And we will then repair 

Unto the Bell at Edmonton 
All in a chaise and pair. 


“‘ My sister, and my sister’s child, 
Myself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise ; so you must ride 
On horseback after we.”’ 


He soon replied, ‘‘ I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my dearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done, 
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‘Tam a linen-draper bold, 
As all the world doth know, 
And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go,” 


Quoth Mrs Gilpin, ‘‘ That’s well said; 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnished with our own, 
Which is both bright and clear,” 


John Gilpin kissed his loving wife ; 
O’erjoyed was he to find, 

That, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind. 


The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
But yet was not allow’d 

To drive up to the door, lest all 
Should say that she was proud, 


So three doors off the chaise was stay’d, 
Where they did all get in ; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To dash through thick and thin, 


Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folks so glad, 

The stones did rattle underneath, 
As if Cheapside were mad, 


John Gilpin at his horse’s side 
Seized fast the flowing mane, 

And up he got, in haste to ride, 
But soon came down again ; 
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For saddle tree scarce reach’d had he, 
His journey to begin, 

When, turning round his head, he saw 
Three customers come in. 


So down he came; for loss of time, 
Although it grieved him sore, 

Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more. 


’Twas long before the customers 
Were suited to their mind, 

When Betty screaming came downstairs, 
“‘ The wine is left behind ! ” 


“ Good lack!” quoth he—“ yet bring it me, 
My leathern belt likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exercise.” 


Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul !) 
Had two stone bottles found, 
To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and sound. 


Each bottle had a curling ear, 
Through which the belt he drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side, 
To make his balance true. 


Then over all, that he might be 
Equipp’d from top to toe, 

His long red cloak, well brush’d and neat, 
He manfully did throw. 
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Now see him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er the stones, 
With caution and good heed. 


But finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath his well-shod feet, 

The snorting beast began to trot, 
Which gall’d him in his seat. 


So, “ Fair and softly,” John he cried, 
But John he cried in vain ; 

That trot became a gallop soon, 
In spite of curb and rein. 


So stooping down, as needs he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasp’d the mane with both his hands, 
And eke with all his might. 


His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon his back had got 
Did wonder more and more. 


Away went Gilpin, neck or nought ; 
Away went hat and wig ; 

He little dreamt, when he set out, 
Of running such a rig. 


The wind did blow, the cloak did fly 
Like streamer long and gay, 
Till, loop and button failing both, 
At last it flew away. 
27 
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Then might all people well discern 
The bottles he had, slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side, 
As hath been said or sung. 


The dogs did bark, the children scream’d, 
Up flew the windows all ; 

And every soul cried out, “‘ Well done!” 
As loud as he could bawl. 


Away went Gilpin—who but he ? 
His fame soon spread around, 

“He carries weight ! he rides a race ! 
’Tis for a thousand pound ! ”’ 


And still as fast as he drew near, 
*Twas wonderful to view, 

How in a trice the turnpike men 
Their gates wide open threw. 


And now, as he went bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Were shatter’d at a blow. 


Down ran the wine into the road, 
Most piteous to be seen, 

Which made his horse’s flanks to smoke 
As they had basted been. 


But still he seem’d to carry weight, 
With leathern girdle braced ; 

For all might see the bottle necks 
Still dangling at his waist. 
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Thus all through merry Islington 
These gambols did he play, 
Until he came unto the Wash 
Of Edmonton so gay ; 


And there he threw the Wash about 
On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 
Or a wild goose at play. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 

Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 


** Stop, stop, John Gilpin !—Here’s the house,” 
They all at once did cry ; 

** The dinner waits, and we are tired ”’ 3 
Said Gilpin—“ So am I!” 


But yet his horse was not a whit 
Inclined to tarry there ; 

For why ?—his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware. 


So like an arrow swift he flew, 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did he fly—which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 


Away went Gilpin out of breath, 
And sore against his will, 

Till at his friend the calender’s 
His horse at last stood still. 
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The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbour in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 
And thus accosted him : 


*‘ What news ? what news ? your tidings 
Tell me you must and shall— 

Say why bareheaded you are come, 
Or why you come at all ?”’ 


Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 
And loved a timely joke ; 
And thus unto the calender 
In merry guise he spoke : 


‘““T came because your horse would come 3 
And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will:soon be here, 
They are upon the road.” 


The calender, right glad to find 
His friend in merry pin, — 

Return’d him not a single word, 
But to the house went in ; 


Whence straight he came with hat and wig; 
A wig that flow’d behind, 

A hat not much the worse for wear, 
Each comely in its kind. 


He held them up, and in his turn 
Thus show’d his ready wit, 

“My head is twice as big as yours, 
They therefore needs must fit. 
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“But let me scrape the dirt away 
That hangs upon your face ; 


And stop and eat, for well you may 


Be in a hungry case.” 


Said John, ‘It is my wedding-day, 
And all the world would stare, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 
And I should dine at Ware.” 


So turning to his horse, he said, 
““T am in haste to dine ; 

*Twas for your pleasure you came here, 
You shall go back for mine.”’ 


Ah, luckless speech, and bootless boast ! 
For which he paid full dear ; 

For, while he spake, a braying ass 
Did sing most loud and clear ; 


Whereat his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And gallop’d off with all his might, 
As he had done before. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ; 
He lost them sooner than at first, 

For why ?—they were too big. 


Now Mistress Gilpin, when she saw 
Her husband posting down 

Into the country far away, 
She pull’d out half a crown, 


Si 
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And thus unto the youth she said, 
That drove them to the Bell, 

“ This shall be yours, when you bring back 
My husband safe and well.” 


The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain ; 

Whom in a trice he tried to stop 
By catching at his rein ; 


But not performing what he meant, 
And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed he frighted more, 
And made him faster run. 


Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went post-boy at his heels, 

The post-boy’s horse right glad to miss 
The lumbering of the wheels. 


Six gentlemen upon the road, 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry : 


“Stop thief! stop thief !—a highwayman !” 
_ Not one of them was mute ; 
And all and each that passed that way 

Did. join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 
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And so he did, and won it too, 
For he got first to town ; 

Nor stopp’d till where he had got up 
He did again get down. 


Now let us sing, Long live the King, 
And Gilpin, long live he ; 
And when he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see ! 
WILLIAM COWPER 


EXERCISES 


(4) THE USE OF WORDS \ 

Say whether the following words are singular or plural. If singular 
give the corresponding plural form, and if plural give the singular: 
citizen, years, pair, pleasure, customers, feet, children, goose, balcony, 
highwayman. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Write the following sentences in your exercise-book and say after 
each whether it is a statement, a question, or a command. If itisa 
question insert the necessary mark (?). 


(i) We have never had a holiday 
(ii) Iam a linen-draper bold 
(iii) Take some wine with you 
(iv) Have you forgotten the bottles 
(v) Gilpin’s fame soon spread abroad 
(vi) Stop, stop, John Gilpin 
(vii) Why did you come at all 
(viii) Go back at once 


iC) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

There is, corresponding to each of the following words, another 
word having the same sound but spelt differently. Write down these 
pairs of words, and show in each case the difference in meaning: 
gambols, pair, dear, bold, souls, wheels, time, sword, vain, mane. 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

In verse the lines have a regular swing or rhythm. You can beat 
time to them as to music. The writer has to choose his words, not 
only so that they will express his meaning, but so that they will 
make a certain pattern. The lines have to be of a certain length ; 
they have to be arranged so that the stresses recur at regular intervals 
to give the swing or rhythm; and at the ends of certain lines the 
poet often has to choose words that sound alike (7.e. words that 
rhyme). All this makes good verse much more difficult to write than 
prose. You will notice too that the poem is arranged in verse- 
paragraphs (or stanzas) of fixed length. The first is shown here with 
the stresses marked and the rhymes indicated by letters : 


, , , ’ 
The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
, , , 
But yet was not allow’d a 
, ’ , 4 
To drive up to the door, lest all 
, , , 
Should say that she was proud. a 


Write out another stanza from this poem, and mark it in the same 
way. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write an additional stanza of your own, taking care to follow the 
same pattern in rhythm and rhyme. 

(ii) Make a drawing of the bottle that ‘‘ had a curling ear.” 

(iii) Give an account of the funniest incident in which you yourself 
have taken part. 

(iv) Write an account of “‘ John Gilpin’s Ride,” as told by Mrs 
Gilpin. 

(v) In one instance Cowper has, for the sake of rhyme, used a word 
which is really incorrect. In a funny story this is allowable, as it serves 
to make it all the funnier, but in a serious poem it would be considered 
out oi place. Write out the stanza in which this occurs. 

(vi) Make a list of all the words in this poem that are new to you, 
and in each case give the meaning. 
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III 
THE ARCHERS OF MERRY ENGLAND 


Tue sound of the trumpets soon recalled those spectators who 
had already begun to leave the field; and proclamation 
was made that Prince John, suddenly called by high and 
peremptory public duties, held himself obliged to discontinue 
the entertainments of to-morrow’s festival; nevertheless, 
that, unwilling so many good yeomen should depart without 
a trial of skill, he was pleased to appoint them, before leaving 
the ground, presently to execute the competition of archery 
intended for the morrow. To the best archer, a prize was 
to be awarded, being a bugle-horn, mounted with silver, anda 
silken baldric richly ornamented with a medallion of Saint 
Hubert, the patron of sylvan sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented themselves as 
competitors, several of whom were rangers and underkeepers 
in the royal forests of Needwood and Charnwood. When, 
however, the archers understood with whom they were to 
be matched, upwards of twenty withdrew themselves from 
the contest, unwilling to encounter the dishonour of almost 
certain defeat. For in those days the skill of each celebrated 
marksman was as well known for many miles round him as 
the qualities of a horse trained at Newmarket are familiar to 
those who frequent that well-known meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for sylvan fame still 
amounted to eight. Prince John stepped from his royal seat 
to view more nearly the persons of these chosen yeomen, 
several of whom wore the royal livery. Having satisfied his 
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curiosity by this investigation, he loo!ed for the object of 
his resentment, whom he observed standing on the same 
spot, and with the same composed countenance which he 
had exhibited upon the preceding day. 

“Fellow,” said Prince John, “I guessed by thy insolent 
babble thou wert no true lover of the long-bow, and I see 
thou darest not adventure thy skill among such merry men 
as. stand yonder.” . 

“Under favour, sir,’ replied the yeoman, ‘I have an- 
other reason for refraining to shoot, besides the fearing 
discomfiture and disgrace.” 

“And what is thy other reason?” said Prince John, 
who, for some cause which perhaps he could not himself have 
explained, felt a painful curiosity respecting this individual. 

“‘ Because,” replied the woodsman, “I know not if these 
yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same marks; and 
because, moreover, I know not how your Grace might relish 
the winning of a third prize by one who has unwittingly 
fallen under your displeasure.” 

Prince John coloured as he put the question: ‘‘ What is 
thy name, yeoman ? ” 

“‘ Locksley,’ answered the yeoman. 

“Then, Locksley,”’ said Prince John, ‘thou shalt shoot 
in thy turn, when these yeomen have displayed their skill. 
If thou carriest the prize, I will add to it twenty nobles; but 
if thou losest it, thou shalt be stripped of thy Lincoln green, 
and scourged out of the lists with bow-strings, for a wordy 
and insolent braggart.”’ 

“And how if I refuse to shoot on such a wager? ” said 
the yeoman. ‘ Your Grace’s power supported, as it is, by so 
many men-at-arms, may indeed easily strip and scourge me, 
but cannot compel me to bend or to draw my bow.” 

“Tf thou refusest my fair proffer,” said the Prince, ‘‘ the 
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Provost of the lists shall cut thy bow-string, break thy bow 
and arrows, and expel thee from the presence as a faint- 
hearted craven.” 

“This is no fair chance you put on me, proud Prince,” 
said the yeoman, “‘ to compel me to peril myself against the 
best archers of Leicester and Staffordshire, under the penalty 
of infamy if they should overshoot me. Nevertheless I will 
obey your pleasure.” 

“‘ Look to him close, men-at-arms,” said Prince John, “‘ his 
heart is sinking; I am jealous lest he attempt to escape 
the trial—And do you, good fellows, shoot boldly round ; 
a buck and a butt of wine are ready for your refreshment in 
yonder tent, when the prize is won.” 

A target was placed at the upper end of the southern 
avenue which led to the lists. The contending archers took 
their station in turn, at the bottom of the southern access ; 
the distance between that station and the mark allowing 
full distance for what was called a shot at rovers. The 
archers, having previously determined by lot their order of 
precedence, were to shoot each three shafts in succession. 
The sports were regulated by an officer of inferior rank, 
termed the Provost of the Games; for the high rank of 
the marshals of the lists would have been held degraded 
had they condescended to superintend the sports of the 
yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered their 
shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four arrows, shot 
in succession, ten were fixed in the target, and the others 
ranged so near it that, considering the distance of the mark, 
it was accounted good archery. Of the ten shafts which hit 
the target, two within the inner ring were shot by Hubert, 
a forester in the service of Malvoisin, who was accordingly 
pronounced victorious. 
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“‘ Now, Locksley,” said Prince John to the bold yeoman, 
with a bitter smile, ‘‘ wilt thou try conclusions with Hubert, 
or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, and quiver, to the Provost 
of the sports? ” 

“‘ Sith it be no better,” said Locksley, “‘ I am content to 
try my fortune; on condition that when I have shot two 
shafts at yonder mark of Hubert’s, he shall be bound to 
shoot one at that which I shall propose.” 

“That is but fair,’ answered Prince John, “and it shall 
not be refused thee. If thou dost beat this braggart, Hubert, 
I will fill the bugle with silver pennies for thee.”’ 

‘*A man can do but his best,’”’ answered Hubert; “ but 
my grandsire drew a good long-bow at Hastings, and I trust 
not to dishonour his memory.” 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh one of 
the same size placed in its room. Hubert, who, as. victor 
in the first trial of skill, had the right to shoot first, took 
his aim with great deliberation, long measuring the distance 
with his eye, while he held in his hand his bended bow, with 
the arrow placed on the string. At length he made a step 
forward, and raising the bow at the full stretch of his left 
arm, till the centre or grasping-place was nigh level with his 
face, he drew his bow-string to his ear. The arrow whistled 
through the air, and lighted within the inner ring of the 
target, but not exactly in the centre. 

“You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert,” said his 
antagonist, bending his bow, ‘‘ or that had been a better _ 
shot.” 

So saying, and without showing the least anxiety to pause 
upon his aim, Locksley stepped to the appointed station, and 
shot his arrow as carelessly in appearance as if he had not 
even looked at the mark. He was speaking almost at the 
instant that the shaft left the bow-string, yet it alighted in 
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the target two inches nearer to the white spot which marked 
the centre than that of Hubert. 

“ By the light of Heaven!” said Prince John to Hubert ; 
“an thou suffer that runagate knave to overcome thee, thou 
art worthy of the gallows! ”’ 

Hubert had but one set speech for all occasions, ‘“‘ An your 
highness were to hang me,” he said, ‘“‘a man can but do his 
best. Nevertheless, my grandsire drew a good bow 2 

“The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all his generation |!” 
interrupted John; ‘shoot, knave, and shoot thy best ; or it 
shall be worse for thee ! ” 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his place, and not neglect- 
ing the caution which he had received from his adversary, 
he made the necessary allowance for a very light air of wind, 
which had just arisen, and shot so successfully that his arrow 
alighted in the very centre of the target. 

“A Hubert! a Hubert!” shouted the populace, more 
interested in a known person than in a stranger. ‘“‘In the 
clout ! in the clout! a Hubert for ever!” 

“Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley,” said the 
Prince with an insulting smile. 

‘J will notch his shaft for him, however,” replied Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precaution 
than before, it lighted right upon that of his competitor, 
which it split to shivers. The people who stood around were 
so astonished at his wonderful dexterity that they could 
not even give vent to their surprise in their usual clamour. 
‘‘This must be the devil, and no man of flesh and blood,” 
whispered the yeomen to each other; ‘such archery was 
never seen since a bow was first bent in Britain.” 

“ And now,” said Locksley, ‘I will crave your Grace’s 
permission to plant such a mark as is used in the North 
Country ; and welcome every brave yeoman who shall try 
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a shot at it to win a smile from the bonny lass he loves 
best.”’ 

He then turned to leave the lists. ‘‘ Let your guards attend 
me,” he said, “if you please—I go but to cut a rod from the 
next willow-bush.”’ 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants should 
follow him in case of his escape; but the cry of “Shame! 
shame!” which burst from the multitude, induced him to 
alter his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow wand 
about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and rather thicker 
than a man’s thumb. He began to peel this with great com- 
posure, observing, at the same time, that to ask a good 
woodsman to shoot at a target so broad as had hitherto been 
used was to put shame upon his skill. For his own part, he 
said, and in the land where he was bred, men would as soon 
take.for their mark King Arthur’s Round Table, which held 
sixty knights around it. ‘‘ A child of seven years old,” he 
said, ‘‘ might hit yonder target with a headless shaft ; but,” 
added he, walking deliberately to the other end of the lists, 
and sticking the willow wand upright in the ground, “he 
that hits that rod at fivescore yards, I call him an archer fit 
to bear both bow and quiver before a king, an it were the 
stout King Richard himself.” 

“My grandsire,” said Hubert, “ drew a good bow at the 
battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a mark in his life, 
and neither will I. If this yeoman can cleave that rod, I give 
him the bucklers; or rather, I yield to the devil that is in 
his jerkin, and not to any human skill; a man can but do 
his best, and I will not shoot where I am sure to miss. I 
might as well shoot at the edge of our parson’s whittle, or 
at a sunbeam, as at a twinkling white streak which I can 
hardly see,” 
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“ Cowardly dog!” said Prince John. “‘ Sirrah Locksley, 
do thou shoot ; but if thou hittest such a mark I will say 
thou art the first man ever did so. Howe’er it be, thou shalt 
not crow over us with a mere show of superior skill.” 

“T will do my best, as Hubert says,”’ answered Locksley ; 
*“no man can do more.” 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but on the present 
occasion looked with attention to his weapon and changed 
the string, which he thought was no longer truly round, 
having been a little frayed by the two former shots. He 
then took his aim with some deliberation, and the multitude 
awaited the event in breathless silence.- The archer vindi- 
cated their opinion of his skill: his arrow split the willow 
rod against which it was aimed. A jubilee of acclamations 
followed ; and even Prince John, in admiration of Locksley’s 
skill, lost for an instant his dislike to his person. ‘‘ These 
twenty nobles,’’ he said, ‘‘ which, with the bugle, thou hast 
fairly won are thine own; we will make them fifty, if thou 
wilt take livery and service with us as a yeoman of our 
bodyguard, and be near to our person. For never did so 
strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft.” 

“Pardon me, noble Prince,’’ said Locksley ; ‘‘ but I have 
vowed that if ever I take service it should be with your 
royal brother, King Richard. These twenty nobles I leave 
to Hubert, who has this day drawn as brave a bow as his 
grandsire did at Hastings. Had his modesty not refused 
the trial, he would have hit the wand as well as I.” 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluctance 
the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley, anxious to escape 
farther observation, mixed with the crowd, and was seen no 


more. 
SIR WALTER Scott, Ivanhoe 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Locksley was an archer—i.e., one who shoots with a bow and atrows. 


Give suitable names for the following : 


(i) Those who looked on at the archery contest. ‘ 


(ii) Those who competed for the prize. 

(iii) Those who were keepers in the royal forest. 
(iv) One who lived and worked in the woods. 

(v) One who is always bragging. 

(vi) One who achieved the victory in the contest. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make six sentences of your own—two containing statements about - 
Prince John, two containing questions that you would like to ask 
Locksley, and two containing commands that Prince John might 
have addressed to those around him. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Explain the meaning of the following words: proclaim, reclaim, 
declaim, exclaim, acclaim. 

Give the noun corresponding to each of them, X 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


Without changing the meaning, substitute other words for those 
printéd in italics : 
(i) Prince John was suddenly recalled by peremptory public duties. 
(ii) A prize was to be awarded to the best archer. ‘ 
(iii) Several of the yeomen wore the royal livery. \ 
(iv) He satisfied his curiosity by this investigation. 
(v) Thou shalt be scouwrged out of the lists. 


. (vi) It was accownted good archery if ten arrows out of twenty-four 
were fixed in the target. 


(EZ) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Describe either a hockey- or a football-match where a new- 
comer wins the game for the side. 

(ii) Write an account of the archery contest as Hubert might have 
given it. 
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(iii) Make a list of any new or unusual words occurring in the 
extract and try to find out the meaning in each case. 

(iv) Say what you suppose happened to Locksley after he left the 
presence of Prince John. 

(v) How would you prefer to spend a holiday—ranging in the 
woodlands or on the sands by the seashore ? Give your reasons. 

(vi) Find out all you can concerning Prince John and say briefly 
what you think of him. 
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IV 
ROUND THE YEAR 
APRIL 


Apri, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter ; 

Then, the moment after, 

Weep thy girlish tears! 

April, that mine ears 

Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hopes and fears, 
April, April, 

Laugh thy golden laughter, 

But, the moment after, 

Weep thy golden tears ! 


SiR WILLIAM WATSON 


O SUMMER SUN 


O SUMMER sun, O moving trees ! 

O cheerful human noise, O busy glittering street | 
What hour shall Fate in all the future find, 

Or what delights, ever to equal these : 

Only to taste the warmth, the light, the wind, 
Only to be alive, and feel that life is sweet ? 


LAURENCE BINYON 


ROUND THE YEAR 


AUTUMN: A DIRGE 


THE warm sun is failing ; the bleak wind is wailing ; 
The bare boughs are sighing ; the pale flowers are dying ; 
And the Year 
On the earth, her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves dead, 
Is lying. 
Come, months, come away, 
From November to May ; 
In your saddest array 
Follow the bier 
Of the dead, cold Year, 
And like dim shadows watch by her sepulchre. 


The chill rain is falling ; the nipped worm is crawling ; 
The rivers are swelling ; the thunder is knelling 
For the Year ; 
The blithe swallows are flown, and the lizards each gone 
To his dwelling ; 

Come, months, come away ; 

Put on white, black, and gray ; 

Let your light sisters play 

Ye, follow the bier 

Of the dead, cold Year, 
And make her grave green with tear on tear. 

Pps SHELLEY 


‘WINTER NIGHTFALL 


TuE day begins to droop, 
Its course is done : 

But nothing tells the place 
Of the setting sun. 
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The hazy darkness deepens, 
And up the lane 

You may hear, but cannot see, 
The homing wain. 


An engine pants and hums 
In the farm hard by: 
Its lowering smoke is lost 

In the lowering sky. 


The soaking branches drip, 
And all night through 
The dropping will not cease 

In the avenue. 


A tall man there in the house 
Must keep his chair : 

He knows he will never again 
Breathe the spring air : 


His heart is worn with work ; 
He is giddy and sick 

If he rise to go as far 
As the nearest rick : 


He thinks of his morn of life, 
His hale, strong years ; 

And braves as he may the night 
Of darkness and tears. 


ROBERT BRIDGES 


ROUND THE YEAR 


EXERCISES 
(4) THE USE OF WORDS 


The English language is rich in synonyms—+.e., in words which have 
the same, or nearly the same, meaning. For example, for ‘darkness’ 
we have gloom, shade, blackness, obscurity, dimness, shadow, and 
sunlessness. 

Find for each of the following words as many words as you can 
with the same, or a similar, meaning: laughter, moment, noise, delight, 
chair, hopes, busy. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Make a sentence for each of the synonyms you have found in 
Exercise (4) for the words ‘laughter’ and ‘ noise.’ 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Arrange the following passage in poetical form and punctuate. 
When you have finished compare what you have done with the 
original on p. 44. 

O summer sun O moving trees O cheerful human noise O busy glitter- 
ing street what hour shall Fate in all the future find or what delights ever 
to equal these only to taste the warmth the light the wind only to be 
alive and feel that life is sweet 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
For each of the four seasons, spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 
write down six suitable descriptive words. 


(EZ) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
(i) Write a letter to Next March telling him exactly the kind of 
weather you would like him to bring. (N.B.—Do not ask for the 
impossible. ) 
(ii) Imagine that you have suddenly awakened to find yourself old 
like the man described in Winter Nightfall. Describe your feelings. 
(iii) Give a conversation between January and June. 
(iv) Write down eight words accented like ‘summer’ and eight 
like ‘ delight.’ 
(v) Which of these four poems do you like best ? Say why. 
(vi) What is your favourite month ? Give a description of it. 
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Vv 
THE BATTLE OF SHOREBY 


Dick, once more left to his own counsels, began to look about 
him. The arrow-shot had somewhat slackened. On all sides 
the enemy were falling back; and the greater part of the 
market-place was now left empty, the snow here trampled 
into orange mud, there splashed with gore, scattered all 
over with dead men and horses, and bristling thick with 
feathered arrows. 

On his own side the loss had been cruel. The jaws of the 
little street and the ruins of the barricade were heaped with 
the dead and dying; and out of the hundred men with 
whom he had begun the battle, there were not seventy left 
who could still stand to arms. 

At the same time the day was passing. The first reinforce- 
ments might be looked for to arrive at any moment; and 
the Lancastrians, already shaken by the result of their 
desperate but unsuccessful onslaught, were in an ill-temper 
to support a fresh invader. 

There was a dial in the wall of one of the two flanking 
houses ; and this, in the frosty, winter sunshine, indicated 
ten of the forenoon. 

Dick turned to the man who was at his elbow, a little 
insignificant archer, binding a cut in his arm. 

“Tt was well fought,”’ he said, “and, by my sooth, they 
will not charge us twice.”’ 

“Sir,” said the little archer, ‘‘ ye have fought right well 
for York, and better for yourself. Never hath man in so 
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brief space prevailed so greatly on the duke’s affections. 
That he should have entrusted such a post to one he knew 
not is a marvel. But look to your head, Sir Richard! If 
ye be vanquished—ay, if ye give way one foot’s breadth— 
axe or cord shall punish it; and I am set if ye do aught 
doubtful, I will tell you honestly, here to stab you from 
behind.” 

Dick looked at the little man in amaze. 

“You!” he cried. “ And from behind!” 

“Tt is right so,” returned the archer; ‘‘ and because 
I like not the affair I tell it you. Ye must make the 
post good, Sir Richard, at your peril. O, our Crookback 
is a bold blade and a good warrior; but whether in cold 
blood or in hot, he will have all things done exact to his 
commandment. If any fail or hinder, they shall die the 
death.” 

“Now, by the saints!” cried Richard, “is thisso? And 
will men follow such a leader ? ” 

“Nay, they follow him gleefully,” replied the other ; 
“for if he be exact to punish, he is most open-handed to 
reward. And if he spare not the blood and sweat of others, 
he is ever liberal of his own, still in the first front of battle, 
still the last to sleep. He will go far, will Crookback Dick 
o’ Gloucester ! ”’ 

The young knight, if he had before been brave and vigi- 
lant, was now all the more inclined to watchfulness and 
courage. His sudden favour, he began to perceive, had 
brought perils in its train. And he turned from the archer, 
and once more scanned anxiously the market-place. It lay 
empty as before. 

“T like not this quietude,” he said. ‘“ Doubtless they 
prepare us some surprise.” 

And, as if in answer to his remark, the archers began once 
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more to advance against the barricade, and the arrows to 
fall thick. But there was something hesitating in the attack. 
They came not on roundly, but seemed rather to await a 
further signal. 

Dick looked uneasily about him, spying for a hidden 
danger. And sure enough, about half-way up the little street, 
a door was suddenly opened from within, and the house 
continued, for some seconds, and both by door and window, 
to disgorge a torrent of Lancastrian archers. These, as 
they leaped down, hurriedly stood to their ranks, bent their 
bows, and proceeded to pour upon Dick’s rear a flight of 
arrows. 

At the same time, the assailants in the market-place 
redoubled their shot, and began to close in stoutly upon the 
barricade. 

Dick called down his whole command out of the houses, 
and facing them both ways, and encouraging their valour 
both by word and gesture, returned as best he could the 
double shower of shafts that fell about his post. 

Meanwhile house after house was opened in the street, 
and the Lancastrians continued to pour out of the doors 
and leap down from the windows, shouting victory, until the 
number of enemies upon Dick’s rear was almost equal to 
the number in his face. It was plain that he could hold the 
post no longer; what was worse, even if he could have held 
it, it had now become useless; and the whole Yorkist army 
lay in a posture of helplessness upon the brink of a complete 
disaster. 

The men behind him formed the vital flaw in the general 
defence ; and it was upon these that Dick turned, charging 
at the head of his men. So vigorous was the attack, that the 
Lancastrian archers gave ground and staggered, and, at last, 
breaking their ranks, began to crowd back into the houses 
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from which they had so recently and so vaingloriously 
sallied. 

Meanwhile the men from the market-place had swarmed 
across the undefended barricade, and fell on hotly upon the 
other side ; and Dick must once again face about, and 
proceed to drive them back. Once again the spirit of his 
men prevailed; they cleared the street in a triumphant 
style, but even as they did so the others issued again 
out of the houses, and took them, a third time, upon the 
rear. 

The Yorkists began to be scattered; several times Dick 
found himself alone among his foes and plying his bright 
sword for life; several times he was conscious of a hurt. 
And meanwhile the fight swayed to and fro in the street 
without determinate result. 

Suddenly Dick was aware of a great trumpeting about 
the outskirts of the town. The war-cry of York began to 
be rolled up to heaven, as by many and triumphant voices. 
And at the same time the men in front of him began to 
give ground rapidly, streaming out of the street and back 
upon the market-place. Some one gave the word to fly. 
Trumpets were blown distractedly, some for a rally, some 
to charge. It was plain that a great blow had been struck, 
and the Lancastrians were thrown, at least for the moment, 
into full disorder, and some degree of panic. 

And then, like a theatre trick, there followed the last 
act of Shoreby Battle. The men in front of Richard turned 
tail, like a dog that has been whistled home, and fled 
like the wind. At the same moment there came through 
the market - place a storm of horsemen, fleeing and pur- 
suing, the Lancastrians turning back to strike with the 
sword, the Yorkists riding them down at the point of the 
lance. 
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Conspicuous in the mellay, Dick beheld the Crookback. 
He was already giving a foretaste of that furious valour and 
skill to cut his way across the ranks of war, which, years 
afterwards upon the field of Bosworth, and when he was 
stained with crimes, almost sufficed to change the fortunes 
of the day and the destiny of the English throne. Evading, 
striking, riding down, he so forced and so manceuvred his 
strong horse, so aptly defended himself, and so liberally 
scattered death to his opponents, that he was now far ahead 
of the foremost of his knights, hewing his way, with the 
truncheon of a bloody sword, to where Lord Risingham was 
rallying the bravest. A moment more and they had met; 
the tall, splendid, and famous warrior against the deformed 
‘and sickly boy. 

Yet Shelton had never a doubt of the result ; and when 
the fight next opened for a moment, the figure of the earl 
had disappeared ; but still, in the first of the danger, Crook- 
back Dick was launching his big horse and plying the 
truncheon of his sword. 

Thus, by Shelton’s courage in holding the mouth of the 
street against the first attack, and by the opportune arrival 
of his seven hundred reinforcements, the lad, who was 
afterwards to be handed down to the execration of pos- 
terity under the name of Richard III, had won his first 
considerable fight. 

R. L. StEvENSON, The Black Arrow 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply who, which, or whom in the following sentences : 
(i) Dick turned to the man —— was at his elbow. 


(ii) That is the archer I saw. 

(iii) The man wishes to please Crookback must obey orders. 

(iv) He sheltered from the arrows —— now fell thick and fast. 

(v) The men —— had been in the market-place swarmed across the 
barricade. 

(vi) The blow —— had been struck was a great one. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Complete the following sentences by adding subject or predicate 
as required : 


(i) —— began to look about him. 
(ii) The day —— 
(iii) The assailants in the market-place —— 
(iv) The war-cry —— 
(v) —— won his first fight 
(vi) The tall and splendid warrior —— 


C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Notice the sound of aw in the word ‘ paw,’ and from the following 
list pick out all the words in which there is a similar sound: fought, 
tough, taught, fraught, dough, doughty, caught, sought, wrought, 
ought, bought, cough, though, thought, through. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Substitute other words for those in italics: 


(i) O, our Crookback is a bold blade. 
(ii) The jaws of the little street were heaped with the dead and dying. 
(iii) If ye be vanquished axe or cord shall punish it. 
(iv) They follow him most gleefully. 
(v) Dick looked uneasily about him. 
(vi) The Yorkist army lay in a posture of helplessness. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Find as many words as you can like ‘amazement ’ that would 
describe Sir Richard’s feelings on being told that the archer was set 
there to stab him in the back if he failed in his duty. 
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(11) How do you know that the extract tells of a battle that took 
place many years ago? Mention some words or phrases that we do 
not use to-day and say what they mean. 

(iii) Make a Lancastrian tell the story of the battle. 

(iv) From a history book find all you can about ‘“‘ Crookback Dick 
o’ Gloucester.’’ Write a letter to him saying what you think of him. 

(v) Describe the meeting between Richard Shelton and Richard 
Crookback after the battle. 
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THE CATARACT OF LODORE 


** How does the water 
Come down at Lodore? ”’ 
My little boy asked me 
Thus, once on a time: 
And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 
Anon at the word, 
There first came one daughter, 
And then came another, 
To second and third 
The request of their brother, 
And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 
With its rush and its roar, 
As many a time 
They had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhyme, 
For of rhymes I had store ; 
And ’twas in my vocation 
For their recreation 
That so I should sing ; 
Because I was Laureate 
To them and the King. 


From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell ; 
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From its fountains 
In the mountains, 
Its rills and its gills ; 
Through moss and through brake, 

It runs and it creeps 

For a while, till it sleeps 

In its own little lake. 
And thence at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 

It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 

Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 

And through the wood-shelter, 
Among crags in its flurry, 

Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-skurry, 

Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wrath in, 

Till, in this rapid race 

On which it is bent, 

It reaches the place 

Of its steep descent. 


The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 
Striking and raging, 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among ; 
Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 


THIE CATARACT OF LODORE 


Swelling and sweeping, 
Showering and springing, 
Flying and flinging, 
Writhing and ringing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Turning and twisting, 
Around and around 
With endless rebound ! 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 


Collecting, projecting, 
Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And hitting and spitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 
And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and going, 
And running and stunning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dinning and spinning, 
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And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And guggling and struggling, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And moaning and groaning. 


And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And whitening and brightening, 

And quivering and shivering, 

And hurrying and skurrying, 

And thundering and floundering ; 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 


Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 
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And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 
All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar ; 
And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply come or comes in the following sentences ¢ 


down at Lodore ? 


(i) How does the water 


(ii) First one daughter and then another. 
(iii) They wish to hear how the water down. 
(iv) First it sparkling and then it frothing. 


(v) After that the whole mass of waters plunging along. 
(vi) Every little drop rushing past. 


(vii) All at once with a mighty uproar. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Take the sentences in Exercise (A) and combine them so as to form 
a smooth, flowing paragraph. N.B.—You may omit or change some 
of the verbs to avoid repetition. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

From the following list of words select all those which have the 
long 7 sound as in ‘ pride’: rhyme, pyx, chime, rim, ceiling, eider, 
idie, illegal, tied, pierce, rid, ride, sighed, pliers. 

Notice the spelling carefully in each case. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
For each of the following find a suitable descriptive word ending 
in ing: rain, sunshine, wind, shower, heat, cold, fear, hope. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
(i) Write a paragraph describing a thunderstorm, making use of 
as many imitative words as possible. 
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(ii) Answer the little boy’s question as well as you can in prose. 

(iii) Find as many words as you can that rhyme with ‘ brother.’ 

(iv) Give six words of three syllables each, two of which are accented 
like ‘ vocation,’ two like ‘ showering,’ and two like ‘ lemonade.’ 

(v) Say whether you like this poem, and if so, why. 

(vi) Try to find another poem where the sound oi the words gives 
you an idea of the meaning. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH JUDGE JEFFREYS 


THE crier of the Court (as they told me) came out, and 
wanted to know who I was. I told him, as shortly as I 
could, that my business lay with his Majesty’s bench, 
and was very confidential; upon which he took me in- 
side with warning, and showed me to an under-clerk, who 
showed me to a higher one, and the higher clerk to the 
head one. 

When this gentleman understood all about my business 
4which I told him without complaint) he frowned at me very 
heavily, as if I had done him an injury. 

“John Ridd,” he asked me with a stern glance, “‘is it 
your deliberate desire to be brought into the presence of the 
Lord Chief Justice?” 

“ Surely, sir, it has been my desire for the last two months 
and more.” 

“Then, John, thou shalt be. But mind one thing, not 
a word of thy long detention, or thou mayest get into 
trouble.” 

“How, sir? For being detained against my own wish ? ” 
I asked him; but he turned away as if that matter were 
not worth his arguing, as, indeed, I suppose it was not, and 
led me through a little passage to a door with a curtain 
across it. 

“Now, if my Lord cross-question you,” the gentleman 
whispered to me, “‘ answer him straight out truth at once, 
for he will have it out of thee. And mind, he loves not to 
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be contradicted, neither can he bear a hang-dog look. Take 
little heed of the other two; but note every word of the 
middle one ; and never make him speak twice.”’ 

I thanked him for his good advice, as he moved the curtair 
and thrust me in, but instead of entering withdrew, and left 
me to bear the brunt of it. 

The chamber was not very large, though lofty to my eyes, 
and dark, with wooden panels round it. At the further end 
were some raised seats, such as I have seen in churches, 
lined with velvet, and having broad elbows, and a canopy 
over the middle seat. There were only three men sitting 
here, one in the centre, and one on each side; and all three 
were done up wonderfully with fur, and robes of state, and 
curls of thick grey horse-hair, crimped and gathered, and 
plaited down to their shoulders. Each man had an oak desk 
before him, set at a little distance, and spread with pens 
and papers. Instead of writing, however, they seemed to be 
laughing and talking, or rather the one in the middle seemed 
to be telling some good story, which the others received 
with approval. By reason of their great perukes it was hard 
to tell how old they were ; but the one who was speaking 
seemed the youngest, although he was the chief of them. A 
thick-set, burly and bulky man, with a blotchy broad face, 
and great square jaws, and fierce eyes full of blazes; he 
was one to be dreaded by gentle souls, and to be abhorred 
by the noble. 

Between me and the three lord judges, some few lawyers 
were gathering up bags and papers and pens and so forth, 
from a narrow table in the middle of the room; as if a 
case had been disposed of, and no other were called on. 
But before I had time to look round twice, the stout 
fierce man espied me, and shouted out with a flashing 
stare : 
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“How now, countryman, who art thou? ” 

“May it please your worship,”.I answered him loudly, 
“Tam John Ridd, of Oare parish, in the shire of Somerset, 
brought to this London, some two months back by a special 
messenger, whose name is Jeremy Stickles ; and then bound 
over to be at hand and ready, when called upon to give 
evidence, in a matter unknown to me, but touching the 
peace of our lord the King, and the well-being of his subjects. 
Three times I have met our lord the King, but he hath said 
nothing about his peace, and only held it towards me ; and 
every day, save Sunday, I have walked up and down the 
great hall of Westminster, all the business part of the day, 
expecting to be called upon ; yet no one hath called upon me. 
And now I desire to ask your worship, whether I may go 
home again ? ”’ 

“Well done, John,” replied his lordship, while I was 
panting with all this speech; “I will go bail for thee, 
John, thou hast never made such a long speech before ; 
and thou art a spunky Briton, or thou couldst not 
have made it now. I remember the matter well; and 
I myself will attend to it, although it arose before my 
time ’’—he was but. newly Chief Justice—‘‘ but I can- 
not take it now, John. There is no fear of losing thee, - 
John, any more than the Tower of London. I grieve for 
‘his Majesty’s exchequer, after keeping thee two months or 
more,”’ 

“Nay, my lord, I crave your pardon. My mother hath 
been keeping me. Not a groat have I received.” — 

“Spank, is it so?”’ his lordship cried, in a voice that 
shook the cobwebs, and the frown on his brow shook the 
hearts of meu, and mine as much as the rest of them,— 
“‘ Spank, is his Majesty come to this, that he starves his own 
approvers ? ”’ 
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“ My lord, my lord,’ whispered Mr Spank, the chief-officer 
of evidence, “the thing hath been overlooked, my lord, 
among such grave matters of treason.”’ 

“TI will overlook thy head, foul Spank, on a spiker 
from Temple Bar, if ever I hear of the like again. Vile 
varlet, what art thou paid for? Thou hast swindled the 
money thyself, foul Spank; I know thee, though thou art 
new to me. Bitter is the day for thee that ever I came 
across thee. Answer me not—one word more and I will 
have thee on a hurdle.” And he swung himself to and 
fro on his bench, with both hands on his knees ; and every 
man waited to let it pass, knowing better than to speak to 
him. 

“John Ridd,” said the Lord Chief Justice, at last, re- 
covering a sort of dignity, yet daring Spank from the corners 
of his eyes to do so much as look at him, “ thou hast been 
shamefully used, John Ridd. Answer me not, boy; nota 
word; but go to Master Spank, and let me know how he 
behaves to thee”’; here he made a glance at Spank, which 
was worth at least ten pounds to me; ‘“‘ be thou here again 
to-morrow ; and before any other case is taken, I will see 
justice coe to thee. Now be off, boy; thy name is Ridd, 
and we are well rid of thee.” 

I was only too glad to go, after all this tempest ; as you 
may well suppose. For if ever I saw a man’s eyes become 
two holes for the devil to glare from, I saw it that day ; and 
the eyes were those of the Lord Chief Justice Jeffreys. 

Mr Spank was in the lobby before me, and before I had 
recovered myself—for I was vexed with my own terror—— 
he came sidling and fawning to me, with a heavy bag of 
yellow leather. 

“Good Master Ridd, take it all, take it all; and say a 
good word for me to his lordship. He hath taken a strange 
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fancy to thee; and thou must make the most of it. We 
never Saw man meet him eye to eye so, and yet not contra- 
dict him ; and that is just what he loveth. Abide in London, 
Master Ridd, and he will make thy fortune. His joke upon 
thy name proves that. And I pray you remember, Master 
Ridd, that the Spanks are sixteen in family.” 

But I would not take the bag from him, regarding it as 
a sort of bribe to pay me such a lump of money, without so 
much as asking how great had been my expenses, There- 
fore I only told him that if he would kindly keep the cash 
for me until the morrow, I would spend the rest of the day 
in counting (which always is sore work with me) how much 
it had stood me in board and lodging, since Master Stickles 
had rendered me up; for until that time he had borne 
my expenses. In the morning I would give Mr Spank a 
memorandum, duly signed, and attested by my landlord, 
including the breakfast of that day, and in exchange for 
this I would take the exact amount from the yellow bag, 
and be very thankful for it. - 

“Tf that is thy way of using opportunity,” said Spank, 
looking at me with some contempt, ‘‘ thou wilt never thrive 
in these times, my lad. Even the Lord Chief Justice can 
be little help to thee, unless thou knowest better than that 
how to help thyself.”’ 

It mattered not to me. The word “approver” stuck 
in my gorge, as used by the Lord Chief Justice; for we 
looked upon an approver as a very low thing indeed. I 
would rather pay for every breakfast, and even every 
dinner, eaten by me since here I came, than take money 
as an approver. And indeed I was much disappointed at 
being taken in that light, having understood that I was 
sent for as a trusty subject, and humble friend of his 
Majesty, 
c 65 
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In the morning I met Mr Spank waiting for me at the 
entrance, and very desirous to see me. I showed him my 
bill, made out in fair copy, and he laughed at it, and 
said, “Take it twice over, Master Ridd; once for thine 
own sake and once for his Majesty’s; as all his loyal 
tradesmen do, when they can get any. His Majesty 
knows and is proud of it, for it shows their love of his 
countenance; and he says ‘ he gives twice who gives quickly, 
then how can I grumble at giving twice, when I give so 
slowly ?’”’ 

“Nay, I will take it but once,’ I said; “if his Majesty 
loves to be robbed, he need not lack of his desire, while the 
Spanks are sixteen in family.” 

The clerk smiled cheerfully at this, being proud of his 
children’s ability; and then having paid my account, he 
whispered : 

“He is all alone this morning, John, and-in rare good 
humour. He hath been promised the handling of poor 
Master Algernon Sidney, and he says he will soon make 
republic of him; -for his state shall shortly be headless. 
He is chuckling over his joke, like a pig with a nut; and 
that always makes him pleasant. John Ridd, my lord!” 
With that he swung up the curtain bravely ; and according 
to special orders, I stood, face to face, and alone with Judge 
Jeffreys. 

His lordship was busy with some letters, and did not 
look up for a minute or two, although he knew that I 
was there. Meanwhile I stood waiting to make my bow; 
afraid to begin upon him, and wondering at his great 
bull-head. Then he closed his letters, well pleased with 
their import, and fixed his bold, broad stare on me, as if 
I were an oyster opened, and he would know how fresh I 
was, 
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“May it please your worship,” I said, “here I am 
according to order, awaiting your good pleasure.” 

“ Thou art made to weight, John, more than order. How 
much dost thou tip, 1e scales to ? ”’ 

“ Only twelvescore pounds, my lord, when I be in wrest- 
ling trim. And sure I must have lost weight here, fretting 
so long in London.” 

“Ha, ha! Much fret is there in thee! Hath his Majesty 
seen thee ? ”’ 

“Yes, my lord, twice or even thrice ; and he made some 
jest concerning me.” 

“A very bad one, I doubt not. His humour is not so 
dainty as mine, but apt to be coarse and unmannerly. Now 
John, or Jack, by the look of thee, thou art more used to be 
called.” 

“ Yes, your worship, when I am with old Molly and Betty 
Muxworthy.”’ 

“Peace, thou forward varlet! There is a deal too much 
of thee. We shall have to try short commons with thee, 
and thou art a very long common. Ha, ha! Where is that 
rogue Spank? Spank must hear that by and by. It is 
beyond thy great thick head, Jack.” 

“Not so, my lord; I have been at school, and had very 
bad jokes made upon me.”’ 

“Ha, ha! It hath hit thee hard. And faith, it would be 
hard to miss thee, even with harpoon. And thou lookest 
like to blubber, now. Capital, in faith! I have thee on 
every side, Jack, and thy sides are manifold; many-folded 
at any rate. Thou shalt have double expenses, Jack, for 
the wit thou hast provoked in me.”’ 

“ Heavy goods lack heavy payment, is a proverb down 
our way, my lord.”’ 

“‘ Ah, I hurt thee, I hurt thee, Jack. The harpoon hath 
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no tickle for thee. Now, Jack Whale, having hauled thee 
hard, we will proceed to examine thee.” Here all his manner 
was changed, and he looked with his heavy brows bent upon 
me, as if he had never laughed in his life, and would allow 
none else to do so. 

“T am ready to answer my lord,” I replied, “if he asks 
me naught beyond my knowledge, or beyond my honour.” 

“Hadst better answer me everything, lump. What 
hast thou to do with honour? Now, is there in thy neigh- 
bourhood a certain nest of robbers, miscreants, and outlaws, 
whom all men fear to handle ? ” 

“Yes, my lord. At least, I believe some of them be 
robbers ; and all of them are outlaws.”’ 

“And what is your high sheriff about, that he doth not 
hang them all? Or send them up for me to hang, without 
more to-do about them? ” 

“T reckon that he is afraid, my lord; it is not safe to 
meddle with them. They are of good birth, and reckless ; 
and their place is very strong.” 

“Good birth! What was Lord Russell of, Lord Essex, 
and this Sidney ? ’Tis the surest heirship to the block to be 
the chip of a good one. What is the name of this pestilent 
race, and how many of them are there ? ”’ 

““ They are the Doones of Bagworthy forest, may it please 
your worship. And we reckon there be about forty of them, 
beside the women and children.” 

“Forty Doones, all forty thieves! and women and 
children! Thunder of God! How long have they been 
there then ? ” ; 

“They may have been there thirty years, my lord; 
and indeed they may have been forty. Before the great 
war broke out they came, longer back than I can 
remember.” 
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“Ay, long before thou wast born, John. Good, thou 
speakest plainly. Woe betide a liar, whenso I get hold of 
him. Ye want me on the Western Circuit ; by God, and ye 
shall have me, when London traitors are spun and swung. 
There is a family called De Whichehalse living very nigh 
thee, John? ” 

This he said in a sudden manner, as if to take me off my 
guard, and fixed his great thick eyes on me. And in truth I 
was much astonished. 

“Yes, my lord, there is. At least, not so very far from 
us. Baron de Whichehalse, of Ley Manor.”’ 

“Baron, ha! of the Exchequer—eh, lad? And taketh 
dues instead of his Majesty. Somewhat which halts there 
ought to come a little further, I trow. It shall be seen to, as 
well as the witch which makes it so to halt. Riotous knaves 
in West England, drunken outlaws, you shall dance, if ever 
I play pipe for you. John Ridd, I will come to Oare parish, 
and rout out the Oare of Babylon.”’ 

“ Although your worship is so learned,” I answered, 
seeing that now he was beginning to make things uneasy ; 
“your worship, though being Chief Justice, does little 
justice to us. We are downright good and loyal folk ; 
and I have not seen, since here I came to this great 
town of London, any who may better us, or even come 
anigh us, in honesty, and goodness, and duty to our 
neighbours. For we are very quiet folk, not prating our 
own virtues x 

“Enough, good John, enough! Knowest thou not that 
modesty is the maidenhood of virtue, lost even by her 
own approval? Now hast thou ever heard or thought 
that De Whichehalse is in league with the Doones of 
Bagworthy ? ” 

Saying these words rather slowly, he skewered his great 
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eyes into mine, so that I could not think at all, neither look 
at him, nor yet away. The idea was so new to me, that it 
set my wits all wandering ; and looking into me, he saw that 
I was groping for the truth. 

‘‘ John Ridd, thine eyes are enough for me. I see thou 
hast never dreamed of it. Now hast thou ever seen a man 
whose name is Thomas Faggus ? ” 

‘“Yes, sir, many and many a time. He is my own 
_worthy cousin; and I fear that he hath intentions 
here I. stopped, having no right there to speak about our 
Annie. 

“Tom Faggus is a good man,” he said; and his great 
square face had a smile which showed me he had met my 
cousin; ‘‘ Master Faggus hath made mistakes as to the 
title to property, as lawyers oftentimes may do; but take 
him all for all, he is a thoroughly straightforward man ; 
presents his bill, and has it paid and makes no charge for 
drawing it. Nevertheless, we must tax his costs, as of any 
other solicitor.” 

“To be sure, to be sure, my lord!” was all that I could 
say, not understanding what all this meant. 

““T fear he will come to the gallows,” said the Lord Chief 
Justice, sinking his voice below the echoes; “‘ tell him this 
from me, Jack. He shall never be condemned before me ; 
but I cannot be everywhere ; and some of our Justices may 
keep short memory of his dinners. Tell him to change his 
name, turn parson, or do something else, to make it wrong 
to hang him. Parson is the best thing ; he hath such com- 
mand of features, and he might take his tithes on horseback. 
Now a few more things, John Ridd; and for the present I have 
done with thee.” 

All my heart leaped up at this, to get away from London 
so: and yet I could hardly trust to it. 
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“Is there any sound round your way of disaffection to 
his Majesty, his most gracious Majesty ? ” 

“No, my lord: no sign whatever. We pray for him in 
church perhaps ; and we talk about him afterwards, hoping 
it may do him good, as it is intended. But after that we 
have naught to say, not knowing much about him—at least 
till I get home again.” 

“That is as it should be, John. And the less you say 
the better. But I have heard of things in Taunton, and 
even nearer to you in Dulverton, and even nigher still upon 
Exmoor; things which are of the pillory kind, and even 
more of the gallows. I see that you know naught of them. 
Nevertheless, it will not be long before all England hears 
of them. Now, John, I have taken a liking to thee; for 
never man told me the truth, without fear or favour, more 
thoroughly and truly than thou hast done. Keep thou 
clear of this, my son. It will come to nothing; yet many 
shall swing high for it. Even I could not save thee, John 
Ridd, if thou wert mixed in this affair. Keep from the 
Doones, keep from De Whichehalse, keep from everything 
which leads beyond the sight of thy knowledge. I meant 
to use thee as my tool; but I see thou art too honest and . 
simple. I will send a sharper down; but never let me find 
thee, John, either a tool for the other side, or a tube for 
my words to pass through.” 

Here the Lord Justice gave me such a glare, that I 
wished myself well rid of him, though thankful for his 
warnings ; and seeing how he had made upon me a long 
abiding mark of fear, he smiled again in a jocular manner, 
and said : 

‘‘ Now, get thee gone, Jack. I shall remember thee; and 
I trow, thou wilt’st not for many a day forget me.” 

“* My lord, I was never so glad to go; for the hay must 
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be in, and the ricks unthatched, and none of them can make 
spars like me, and two men to twist every hay-rope, and 
mother thinking it all right, and listening right and left to 
lies, and cheated at every pig she kills, and even the skins 
of the sheep to go * 

“John Ridd, I thought none could come nigh your 
folk, in honesty, and goodness, and duty to their neigh- 
bours !”’ 

“Sure enough, my lord; but by our folk, I mean our- 
selves, not the men nor women neither . 

“ That will do, John. Go thy way. Not men, nor women 
neither, are better than they need be.” 

I wished to set this matter right; but his worship would 
not hear me; and only drove me out of court, saying that men 
were thieves and liars, no more in one place than another, 
but all alike all over the world, and women not far behind 
them. It was not for me to dispute this point (though 
I was not yet persuaded of it), both because my lord was a 
Judge, and must know more about it, and also that being 
a man myself I might seem to be defending myself in an 
unbecoming manner. Therefore I made a low bow, and 
went ; in doubt as to which had the right of it. 


R. D. BLAckmoreE, Lorna Doone 


EXERCISES 


(4) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply suitable verbs for each of the following sentences : 


(i) This gentleman left me to —— the brunt of the interview. 
(ii) The judge —— Spank of swindling. 
(iii) Let me know how Master Spank —— to thee. 
(iv) His lordship had —— a strange fancy for John Ridd. 
(v) I asked him to —— the cash for me till the morrow. 
(vi) The Lord Chief Justice was —— over his joke. 
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(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Frame questions to which these words or phrases would form 
correct answers: Judge Jeffreys; John Ridd; Jeremy Stickles; 
Mr Spank ; Jack Whale ; Thomas Fagegus. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


Notice the following two sentences. Though they express the same 
idea, they are not quite the same in form. 


John Ridd said, ‘‘ I have been here two months.” 
John Ridd said that he had been there two months. 


In the first we have, put between inverted commas, the exact words 
that were spoken by John Ridd at the time. This is known as direct 
speech. In the second we have the substance of what John Ridd 
said in what is known as indirect speech. Note the changes that 
have to be made in turning direct speech into indirect speech and 
rewrite each of the following in the indirect form ; 


(i) I said, “‘I am John Ridd, of Oare parish.” 
(ii) “‘ It has been overlooked;’’ said Mr Spank. 
(iii) ‘‘ You have been most shamefully used, John Ridd,”’ said the judge. 
(iv) ‘‘ He is all alone this morning,’’ said Mr Spank. 
(v) ‘‘ Here I am,” said John Ridd. 
(vi) ‘‘ Tom Faggus is a good man,”’ said Judge Jeffreys, 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Rewrite the following sentences, omitting any words that you thinl: 
are unnecessary : 


(i) Judge Jeffreys glared at John Ridd with his eyes. 

(ii) John Ridd was asked if it was his wish and desire to be brought 
into the presence of the Lord Chief Justice. 

(iii) He was told not to say a word of the long time he had been detained 
or kept there. 

(iv) Never make him speak twice or repeat what he has said. 

(v) Iam called John Ridd by name. 

(vi) Not a groat have I received or been given, 


(C) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
(i) Note the description of the court where Judge Jeffreys was 
seated. Try-your hand at writing a clear description of the room in 


which you are now. 
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(ii) Say what you think of Judge Jeffreys and his jokse. 

(iii) Fit each of the following nouns with two appropriate adjectives 
—e.g., ‘bold, broad stare ”»—chamber, fancy, jokes, words, smile, 
glance. 

(iv) Give the letter that John Ridd wrote to his mother telling her 
all about his interview with Judge Jeffreys. 

(v) Write down six nouns ending in ¢ion and six in sion. 

(vi) Write an original story showing how a bully was paid out. 


VIII 
THE BELL OF ATRI 


AT Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, 
One of those little places that have run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

“T climb no farther upward, come what may,” 
The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the name, 
Had a great bell hung in the market-place, 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 
By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his train, 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, 
Made proclamation, that whenever wrong 

Was done to any man, he should but ring 

The great bell in the square, and he, the King, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 
Such was the proclamation of King John. 


How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 

What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 

The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 
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Till one, who noted this in passing by, 
Mended the rope with braids of bryony, 
So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 
Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 


By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 

A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ;— 
Loved, or had loved them ; for at last, grown old 
His only passion was the love of gold. 


He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his garden-grounds, 
Kept but one steed, his favourite steed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 


At length he said : ‘“‘ What is the use or need 
To keep at my own cost this lazy steed, 

Eating his head off in my stables here, 

When rents are low and provender is dear ? 

Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 

I want him only for the holidays.” 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 

And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 


One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 
It is the custom in the summer time, 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


With bolted doors and window-shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed ; 

‘When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell ! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose, 
Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market-place, 


Where the great bell upon its cross-beams swung, 


Reiterating with persistent tongue, 
In half-articulate jargon, the old song : 


““ Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong! ”’ 


But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of human form of woman born, 

But a poor steed dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 

Was tugging at the vines of bryony. 

““ Domeneddio ! ’’ cried the Syndic straight, 

‘‘ This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state ! 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 
With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned ; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 
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Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 


And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the King ; then said: 

“‘ Pride gocth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs its way ; 
Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honour, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamour loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.” 


The Knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 

Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 

The King heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud : “‘ Right well it pleaseth me ! 
Church-bells at best but ring us to the door ; 

But go not-in to mass; my bell doth more: 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws ; 

And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


H. W. LoNnGFreLLow 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


EXERCISES 


iA) THE USE OF WORDS 


Replace each of the words in italics by another which gives 
the opposite meaning: a small town; ancient date ; scant renown; 
how swift the happy days; this Jazy steed ; provender is dear; 
the public ways ; with reluctant pace; with wblifted head ; their 
excessive zeal. ; 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Frame sentences of your own containing each of the phrases given 
in Exercise (A). 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

From the following list select all the words in which g is sounded 
like7: gesticulations, gay, gold, gods, infringe, glee, general, prodigal, 
gin, give, gimcrack, girdle, gibe, gipsy, fragrant, gig, gander, gender, 
gentle. 

Try to discover a rule for the pronunciation of the letter g. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Poets often use words that we do not employ in ordinary conversa- 
tion. For each of the words or phrases italicized suggest a more 
usual word or phrase that has the same meaning: scant renown ; 
many monarchs since have borne the name; projecting some small 
space; the blast of trumpets ; the happy days sped ; his favourite 
steed ; let him go feed upon the public ways ; suburban lanes forlorn ; 
they who clamour loudest ; every Christian clime. 


(£) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) One of those little places that have run 
Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 
And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 
“‘T climb no farther upward, come what may.” 


Note that in these lines the little town of Atri is spoken of as if it 
were a person that could run and speak. The poets often use this 
device of personification, and you will easily find very.many more ex- 
amples for yourself if you look. Write a short paragraph personifying 
the sun. 
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(ii) Observe the forms which the name ‘ John’ takes in different 
languages: French, Jean; Spanish, Juan; Italian, Giovanni ; 
German, Johannes ; Dutch, Jan ; Russian, Ivan. Say which of these 
forms you prefer. 

(iii) Tell the story of the Bell of Atri as briefly and plainly ag 
possible in your own words. 

(iv) If horses could talk what do you imagine this one would have 
said when his master turned him out of doors ? 

(v) Make a list of famous people who have borne the name of John. 

(vi) Tell briefly the story of any miser of whom you have heard 
or read. 


IX 
THE FAMILY GROUP 


My wife and daughters happening to return a visit to neigh- 
bour Flamborough’s, found that family had lately got their 
pictures drawn by a limner who travelled the country and 
took likenesses for fifteen shillings a head. As this family 
and ours had long a sort of rivalry in point of taste, our 
spirit took the alarm at this stolen march upon us, and, 
notwithstanding all I could say (and I said much), it was 
resolved that we should have our pictures done too. Having, 
therefore, engaged the limner (for what could I do), our next 
deliberation was to show the superiority of our taste in the 
attitudes. As for our neighbour’s family, there were seven of 
them, and they were drawn with seven oranges,—a thing quite 
out of taste, no variety in life, no composition in the world. 
We desired to have something in a brighter style, and, after 
many debates, at length came to an unanimous resolution 
of being drawn together in one large historical family piece. 
This would be cheaper, since one frame would serve for all, 
and it would be infinitely more génteel, for all families of 
any taste were now drawn in the same manner. As we did 
not immediately recollect an historical subject to hit us, we 
were contented each with being drawn as independent his- 
torical figures. My wife desired to be represented as Venus, 
and the painter was desired not to be too frugal of his 
diamonds in her stomacher and hair. Her two little ones 
were to be as Cupids by her side, while I, in my gown and 
band, was to present her with my books on the Whistonian 
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controversy. Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, sitting 
upon a bank of flowers, dressed in a green joseph, richly 
laced with gold, and a whip in her hand. Sophia was to be 
a shepherdess, with as many sheep as the painter could put 
in for nothing ; and Moses was to be dressed out with a hat 
and white feather. Our taste so much pleased the Squire 
that he insisted on being put in as one of the family, in the 
character of Alexander the Great, at Olivia’s feet. This was 
considered by us all as an indication of his desire to be intro- 
duced into the family ; nor could we refuse his request. The 
painter was therefore set to work, and as he wrought with 
assiduity and expedition, in less than four days the whole 
was completed. The piece was large, and it must be owned 
he did not spare his colours, for which my wife gave him 
great encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied with his 
performance ; but an unfortunate circumstance had not 
occurred till the picture was finished, which now struck us 
with dismay. It was so very large that we had no place in 
the house to fix it. How we all came to disregard so material 
a point is inconceivable ; but, certain it is, we had been all 
greatly remiss. The picture, therefore, instead of gratifying 
our vanity, as we hoped, leaned, in a most mortifying manner 
against the kitchen wall, where the canvas was stretched 
and painted, much too large to be got through any of the 
doors, and the jest of all our neighbours. One compared it 
to Robinson Crusoe’s long-boat, too large to be removed ; 
another thought it more resembled a reel in a bottle ; some 
wondered how it could be got out, but still more were amazed 
how it ever got in. 


OLIVER GoLpsmitTH, The Vicar of Wakefield 
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EXERCISES 


(4) THE USE OF WORDS 


Give nouns that correspond to the following adjectives (e.g., frugal, 
frugality): superior, deliberate, varied, bright, historical, little, 
perfect, white. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS ' 
Add suitable objects to complete the following sentences: 


(i) The Vicar of Wakefield had written —— 
(ii) The Squire wished 
(iii) We resolved —— 
(iv) We did not immediately recollect —— 
(v) Our taste pleased —— 

(vi) The painter did not spare —— 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Make three columns in your book. In the first put all the words in 
the following list in which ea is sounded like a as in ‘great’; in the 
second those in which it is sounded like ee as in ‘meat’; and in the 
third those in which it is sounded like e as in feather: seat, weather, 
feat, heat, breath, breathe, death, gleam, heaven, steak, measure, 
plead, lead (the metal), bead, stead. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Without looking at the extract supply suitable words to fill the 
following blanks. When you have finished turn to the original version 
on p. 82 and see in how many of the ten cases the two versions 
agree. 


The painter was therefore to work, and as he —— with —— 
and ——, in less than four days the —— was completed. The piece was 
— , and it must be owned he did not his colours, for which my 
wife gave him great ——. We were all perfectly —— with his ——. 


(EZ) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) ‘‘ Notwithstanding all I could say (and I said much), it was 
resolved that we should have our pictures done too.” 

Write down what you imagine the Vicar of Wakefield said. 
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(ii) What is the difference between a unanimous resolution and a 
resolution passed nem. con. ? 

(iii) Give an account of this incident as if it were written by one 
of the neighbours. 

(iv) The word ‘ oranges,’ as here used, means, not the fruit but 
oval-shaped portraits. Find six words that, like “ oranges,’ may have 
more than one meaning. 

(v) Give an account of the last time you had your photograph 
taken. 

(vi) Look carefully at the title-page of this book. You will see 
there shown the title in bold letters, the author’s name and descrip- 
tion, and the publisher. The Rev. Charles Primrose, D.D., Vicar of 
Wakefield, had written a book entitled, The Whistonian Controversy, 
Draw a rectangle and make a suitable title-page for this book. 
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On the sea and at the Hogue, sixteen hundred ninety-two, 
Did the English fight the French,—woce to France ! 
And, the thirty-first of May, helter-skelter through the 


blue, 
Like a crowd of frightened porpoises a shoal of sharks 
pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to Saint Malo on the 
Rance, 


With the English fleet in view. 


*Twas the squadron that escaped, with the victor in full 
chase ; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great ship, 
Damfreville ; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all ; 
And they signalled to the place, 
“ Help the winners of a race ! 
Get us guidance, give us harbour, take us quick—or, 
quicker still, 
Here’s the English can and will!” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on 
board ; 
““Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass?” laughed they: 
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“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 
and scored, 
Shall the Formidable here with her twelve and eighty 
guns 
Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow 
way, 
Trust to enter where ’tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 
tons, 
And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, ‘tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands or water runs, 
Not a ship will leave the bay!” 


Then was called a council straight. 
Brief and bitter the debate : 
“‘Here’s the English at our heels; would you have them 
take in tow 
All that’s left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? 
Better run the ships aground ! ”’ 
(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
Not a minute more to wait ! 
“Let the Captains all and each 
Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the beach! 
France must undergo her fate, 


“Give the word! ’’° But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 
For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all 
these 
—A Captain? A Lieutenant ? A Mate—first, second, third ? 
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No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete ! 
But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the 
fleet, 
A poor coasting-pilot he, Hervé Riel the Croisickese. 


And “ What mockery or malice have we here ? ’’ cries Hervé 
Riel : 
“Are you mad, you Malouins? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues ? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, 
tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell, 
*Twixt the offing here and Gréve where the river disem- 
bogues ? 
Are you bought by English gold? Is it love the lying’s 
for? 
Morn and eve, night and day, 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 


“Burn the fleet and ruin France? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues ! 
Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sirs, believe me there’s 
a way ! 
Only let me lead the line, 
Have the biggest ship to steer, 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Right to Solidor past Gréve, 
And there lay them safe and sound ; 
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And if one ship misbehave, 
—Keel so much as grate the ground, 
Why, I’ve nothing but my life,—here’s my head!” cries 
Hervé Riel. 


Not a minute more to wait. 
‘‘Steer us in, then, small and great ! 
Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron 
its chief. 
Captains, give the sailor place ! 
He is Admiral, in brief. 
Still the north-wind, by God’s grace ! 
See the noble fellow’s face 
As the big ship, with a bound, 
Clears the entry like a hound, 
Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide sea’s 
profound ! 
See, safe through shoal and rock, 
How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 
Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past, 
All are harboured to the last, 
And just as Hervé Riel hollas ‘‘ Anchor!’’—sure as 
fate, 
Up the English come—too late ! 


fede 


cried 


So, the storm subsides to calm: 

They see the green trees wave 

On the heights o’erlooking Gréve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
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*“« Just our rapture to enhance, 
Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance 
As they cannonade away ! 
"Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Rance!” 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain’s countenance ! 
Out burst all with one accord, 
“‘ This is Paradise for Hell ! 
Let France, let France’s King 
Thank the man that did the thing! ” 
What a shout, and all one word, 
“Hervé Riel!” 
As he stepped in front once more, 
Not a symptom of surprise 
In the frank blue Breton eyes, 
Just the same man as before. 


Then said Damfreville, “‘ My friend, 

I must speak out at the end, 
Though I find the speaking hard, 

Praise is deeper than the lips: 

You have saved the King his ships, 
You must name your own reward. 

’Faith, our sun was near eclipse ! 

Demand whate’er you will, 

France remains your debtor still. 

Ask to heart’s content and have! or my name’s not Dam- 

freville.”’ 


Then a beam of fun outbroke 
On the bearded mouth that spoke, 
As the honest heart laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Breton blue : 
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“‘ Since I needs must say my say, 
Since on board the duty’s done, ~ 
And from Malo Roads to Croisic Point, what is it but a 
run ?— 
Since ’tis ask and have, I may— 
Since the others go ashore— 
Come! A good whole holiday ! 
Leave to go and see my wife, whom I call the Belle 
Aurore!” 
That he asked and that he got,—nothing more. 


Name and deed alike are lost: 
Not a pillar nor a post 
In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it befell ; 
Not a head in white and black 
On a single fishing smack, 
In memory of the man but for whom had gone to wrack 
All that France saved from the fight whence England bore 
the bell. 
Go to Paris: rank on rank 
Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ! 
You shall look long enough ere you come to Hervé Riel. 
So, for better and for worse, 
Hervé Riel, accept my verse ! 
In my verse, Hervé Riel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy wife, the Belle 
Aurore ! 


ROBERT BROWNING 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply the missing prepositions in the following sentences: 


(i) We must blow —— the vessels. 
(ii) Burn them —— the beach. 
(iii) For —— stood, for —— stepped, for —— struck a Breton 
sailor. 
(iv) He was not meet to compete —— his betters, 


our heels. 
me of rocks and shoals? 


(v) The English are here 
(vi) Why do you talk 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences containing each of the following words: sharks, 
harbour, pilot, English, beach, ship, storm, surprise, holiday, 
heroes. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Put a ring round the silent letters in each of the following words : 
gnash, balm, debtor, honour, frightened, straight, wrack. 

Make a list of six other words that have silent letters, and show 
them in the same way. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

From the following list of words select all those that would in 
any way describe Hervé Riel: manly, humble, boastful, unas- 
suming, timid, unselfish, intrepid, brave, skilful, stupid, courageous, 
honest. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) If you had been in Hervé Riel’s place what reward would you 
have demanded ? 

(ii) Make a list of any words in the poem that are new to you and 
do your best to discover the meaning in each case. 

(iii) Supposing that you had been on board one of the. English 
ships at the time, write a letter giving an account of this incident. 

(iv) In the poem Browning speaks of “a crowd of frightened 
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porpoises ”’ that “a shoal of sharks pursue.” Supply the appropriate 


collective word in each of the following phrases: a of people ; 
of ships ; of birds ; of bees ; of wolves ; of 
cattle ; of grapes ; of soldiers ; of corn. 


(v) Write an account of any brave deed of which you have heard 
or read, 


XI 
A PORTRAIT GALLERY 


I. QuENTIN DuRWARD 


THE age of the young traveller might be about nineteen, or 
betwixt that and twenty ; and his face and person, which 
were very prepossessing, did not, however, belong to the 
country in which he was now a sojourner. S short grey 
cloak and hose were rather of Flemish than of French 
fashion, while the smart blue bonnet, with a single sprig of 
holly and an eagle’s feather, was already recognized as the 
Scottish head-gear. His dress was very neat, and arranged 
with the precision of a youth conscious of possessing a fine 
person. He had at his back a satchel, which seemed to con- 
tain a few necessaries, a hawking gauntlet on his left hand, 
though he carried no bird, and in his right a stout hunter’s 
pole. Over his left shoulder hung an embroidered scarf which 
sustained a small pouch of scarlet velvet, such as was then 
used by fowlers of distinction to carry their hawks’ food, and 
other matters belonging to that much-admired sport. This 
was crossed by another shoulder-belt, to which was hung a 
hunting-knife. Instead of the boots of the period, he wore 
buskins of half-dressed deer’s-skin. 

Although his form had not yet attained its full strength, 
he was tall and active, and the lightness of the step with 
which he advanced, showed that his pedestrian mode of 
travelling was pleasure rather than pain to him. His com- 
plexion was fair, in spite of a general shade of darker hue, 
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with which the foreign sun, or perhaps constant exposure 
to the atmosphere in his own country, had, in some degree, 
embrowned it. 

His features, without being quite regular, were frank, 
open, and pleasing. A half smile, which seemed to arise 
from a happy exuberance of animal spirits, showed now and 
then that his teeth were well set, and as pure as ivory ; whilst 
his bright blue eye, with a corresponding gaiety, had an 
appropriate glance for every object which it encountered, 
expressing good-humour, lightness of heart, and determined 
resolution. 

Sir WALTER ScoTT, Quentin Durward 


II. GEORGE THE FOURTH 


To make a portrait of him at first seemed a matter of small 

difficulty. ,There is his coat, his star, his wig, his countenance 

simpering under it: with a slate and a piece of chalk, I could 
eT this very desk perform a recognizable likeness of him. And 
yet after reading of him in scores of volumes, hunting him 
through old magazines and newspapers, having him here at 
a ball, there at a public dinner, there at races and so forth, 
you find you have nothing—nothing but a coat and a wig 
and a mask smiling below it—nothing but a great simula- 
crum. His sire and grandsires were men. One knows what 
they were like : what they would do in given circumstances ‘ 
that on occasion they fought and demeaned themselves 
like tough good soldiers. They had friends whom they 
liked according to their natures ; enemies whom they hated 
fiercely ; passions, and actions, and individualities of their 
own. The sailor King who came after George was a man: 
the Duke of York was a man, big, burly, loud, jolly, cursing, 
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courageous. But this George, what was he? I look through 
all his life, and recognize but a bow and a grin. I try and 
take him to pieces, and find silk stockings, padding, stays, 
a coat with frogs and a fur collar, a star and blue ribbon, a 
pocket-handkerchief prodigiously scented, one of Truefitt’s 
best nutty brown wigs reeking with oil, a set of teeth and a 
huge black stock, under-waistcoats, more under-waistcoats, 
and then nothing. I know of no sentiment that he ever dis- 
tinctly uttered. Documents are published under his name, 
‘but people wrote them—private letters, but people spelt 
them. He put a great George P. or George R. at the bottom 
of the page and fancied he had written the paper: some 
bookseller’s clerk, some poor author, some man did the work ; 
saw to the spelling, cleaned up the slovenly sentences, and 
gave the lax maudlin slipslop a sort of consistency. He must 
have had an individuality: the dancing-master whom he 
emulated, nay, surpassed—the wig-maker who curled his 
toupee for him—the tailor who cut his coats, had that. But, . 
about George, one can get at nothing actual. That outsidepaeass 
I am certain, is pad and tailor’s work ; there may be some- 
thing behind, but what ? We cannot get at the character ; 
no doubt never shall. Will men of the future have nothing 
better to do than to unswathe and interpret that royal old 
mummy? I own I once used to think it would be good sport 
to pursue him, fasten on him, and pull him down. But now 
I am ashamed to mount and lay good dogs on, to summon 
a full field, and then to hunt the poor game. 


W. M. THACKERAY, The Four Georges 
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III. WoLFE 


NEVER was the soul of a hero cased in a frame so incon- 
gruous, His face, when seen in profile, was singular as that 
of the Great Condé. The forehead and chin receded; the 
nose, slightly upturned, formed with the other features the 
point of an obtuse triangle; the mouth was by no means 
shaped to express resolution; and nothing but the clear, 
bright, and piercing eye bespoke the spirit within. On his 
head he wore a black three-cornered hat; his red hair was 
tied in a queue behind ; his narrow shoulders, slender body, 
and long, thin limbs were cased in a scarlet frock, with 
broad cuffs and ample skirts that reached the knee; while 
on his left arm he wore a band of crape in mourning for his 
father, of whose death he had heard a few days before. . 

His nature was a compound of tenderness and fire, which 
last sometimes showed itself in sharp and unpleasant flashes. 
His excitable temper was capable almost of fierceness, and 
he could now and then be needlessly stern ; but towards 
his father, mother, and friends he was a model of steady 
affection. He made friends readily, and kept them, and was 
usually a pleasant companion, though subject to sallies of 
imperious irritability which occasionally broke through his 
strong sense of good breeding. For this his susceptible consti- 
tution was largely answerable, for he was a living barometer, 
and his spirits rose and fell with every change of weather. 
In spite of his impatient outbursts, the officers whom he had 
commanded remained attached to him for life ; and, in spite 
of his rigorous discipline, he was beloved by his soldicrs, to 
whose comfort he was always attentive. Frankness, direct- 
ness, essential good feeling, and a high integrity atoned for 
all his faults. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN, Montcalm and Wolfe 
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IV. Mr GRADGRIND 


“Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach these boys and girls 
nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant 
nothing else, and root out everything else. You can only 
form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts: nothing 
else will ever be of any service to them. This is the prin- 
ciple on which I bring up my own children, and this is 
the principle on which I bring up these children. Stick to 
Facts, sir!” 

The scene was a plain, bare, monotonous vault of a school- 
room, and the speaker’s sauare forefinger emphasized his 
observations by underscoring every’ sentence with a line on 
the schoolmaster’s sleeve. The emphasis was helped by the 
speaker’s square wall of a forehead, which had his eyebrows 
for its base, while his eyes found commodious cellarage in 
two dark caves, overshadowed by the wall. The emphasis 
was helped by the speaker’s mouth, which was wide, thin, 
and hard set. The emphasis was helped by the speaker’s 
voice, which was inflexible, dry, and dictatorial. The em- 
phasis was helped by the speaker’s hair, which bristled on 
the skirts of his bald head, a plantation of firs to keep the 
wind from its shining surface, all covered with knobs, like 
the crust of a plum-pie, as if the head had scarcely warehouse- 
room for the hard facts stored inside. The speaker’s obstinate 
carriage, square coat, square legs, square shoulders— nay, his 
very neckcloth trained to take him by the throat with an 
unaccommodating grasp, like a stubborn fact, as it was—all 
helped the emphasis. 

“Tn this life we want nothing but Facts, sir; nothing but 


Facts!" > 
| CHARLES Dickens, Hard Times 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Fill in the blanks in the following table: 


I see I saw I have seen 
I beheld 

I use 

I arise 

I think 


I have performed 
I have broken 
I helped 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


In describing a person or thing it is easy to make the mistake of 
using the word ‘and’ too often instead of writing in short, crisp 
sentences. The following is an example of how a description should 
not be written. Improve it by rewriting in shorter sentences : 


John’s room was a good deal changed, and the furniture was improved, 
and a score of ingenious little contrivances made the tiny attic into a cosy 
bedchamber. One corner was full of shelves, and there was a telescope 
on the window:-sill, and other bits of his handiwork were strewn about 
the floor, and on the chair, just as he had left it that morning, stood a 
small model of a loom, and there were a few threads already woven, 
making a fabric not unlike cloth. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


In the following sentences put these words in their proper places: 
blue, blew ; pain, pane; fair, fare ; quiet, quite. 


(i) The bitter east wind 


without ceasing all that day. 


(ii) There was not a single of glass in the windows of the old castle. 
(iii) Quentin Durward was wearing a smart —— bonnet. 
(iv) Do not forget to take twopence for vour —. 
(v) Walking was a pleasure rather than a —— to him, 
(vi) His complexion was ——. 


(vii) His features, however, were not —— regular. 
(viii) He was in manner but he had a twinkle in his eye. 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


In the following paragraph alter the words and phrases printed in 
italic so as to give a picture of a miserable old man instead of one 
who was young and happy: 


His features, without being quite regular, were frank, open, and pleas- 
ing. A half smile, which seemed to arise from a happy exuberance of 
animal spirits, showed now and then that his teeth were well set, and as 
pure as ivory; whilst his bright blue eye, with a corresponding gatety, had 
an appropriate glance for every object which it encountered, expressing 
good-humour, lightness of heart, and determined resolution. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Which of the portraits do you find the most interesting ? Why ? 

(ii) Do a pen-portrait of another member of the class without 
mentioning any name. You may be given an opportunity afterward 
of reading this aloud, and it will be interesting then to see how many 
are able to recognize the likeness. 

(iii) Give for each of the following three adjectives to describe their 
appearance: George IV, Mr Gradgrind, Wolfe, Quentin Durward. 

(iv) Do pen-portraits of a very old man, a young child, and a 
middle-aged person. 

(v) Make a list of six words which, like ‘ knot,’ have a silent k. 

(vi) Choose any one of the four persons whose portraits are given 
and say what you would like to ask him if you could meet him. 
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ELEVEN men of England 
A breastwork charged in vain ; 
Eleven men of England 
Lie stripped, and gashed, and slain, 
Slain ; but of foes that guarded 
Their rock-built fortress well, 
Some twenty had been mastered, 
When the last soldier fell. 


Whilst Napier piloted his wondrous way 
Across the sand-waves of the desert sea, 

Then flashed at once, on each fierce clan, dismay, 
Lord of their wild Truckee. 

These missed the glen to which their steps were bent, 
Mistook a mandate, from afar half heard, 

And, in that glorious error, calmly went 
To death without a word. 


The robber-chief mused deeply 
Above those daring dead ; 

“‘ Bring here,” at length he shouted, 
“‘ Bring quick, the battle thread. 

Let Eblis blast for ever 
Their souls, if Allah will: 

But wE must keep unbroken 
The old rules of the Hill. 
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Before the Ghiznee tiger 

Leapt forth to burn and slay ; 
Before the holy Prophet 

Taught our grim tribes to pray ; 
Before Secunder’s lances 

Pierced through each Indian glen ; 
The mountain laws of honour 

Were framed for fearless men, 


Still, when a chief dies bravely, 
We bind with green one wrist— 
Green for the brave, for heroes 
One crimson thread we twist. 
Say ye, O gallant Hillmen, 
For these, whose life has fled, 
Which is the fitting colour, 
The green one or the red? ’”’ 


* Our brethren, laid in honoured graves, may wear 
Their green reward,”’ each noble savage said ; 

“To these, whom hawks and hungry wolves shall tear, 
Who dares deny the red ? ”’ 

Thus conquering hate, and steadfast to the right, 
Iresh from the heart that haughty verdict came ; 

Beneath a waning moon, each spectral height 
Rolled back its loud acclaim. 


Once more the chief gazed keenly 
Down on those daring dead ; 
From his good sword their heart’s blood 
Crept to that crimson thread. 
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Once more he cried, “‘ The judgment, 
Good friends, is wise and true, 
But though the red be given, 
Have we not more to do ? 


‘These were not stirred by anger, 
Nor yet by lust made bold ; 
Renown they thought above them, 
Nor did they look for gold. 
To them their leader’s signal 
Was as the voice of God: 
Unmoved, and uncomplaining, 
The path it showed they trod. 


“As, without sound or struggle, 
The stars unhurrying march, 
Where Allah’s finger guides them, 
Through yonder purple arch, 

These Franks sublimely silent, 
Without a quickened breath, 

Went in the strength of duty 
Straight to their goal of death, 


“Tf I were now to ask you 
To name our bravest man, 

Ye all at once would answer, 
They called him Mehrab Khan. 

He sleeps among his fathers, 
Dear to our native land, 

With the bright mark he bled for 
Firm round his faithful hand. 
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“The songs they sing of Rustum 
Fill all the past with light ; 
If truth be in their music, 
He was a noble knight. 
But were those heroes living 
And strong for battle still, 
Would Mehrab Khan or Rustum 
Have climbed, like these, the hill ? ” 


And they replied, ‘‘ Though Mehrab Khan was brave, 
As chief, he chose himself what risks to run ; 
Prince Rustum lied, his forfeit life to save, 
Which these had never done.” 


“Enough !’’ he shouted fiercely ; 
‘“‘ Doomed though they be to hell, 
Bind fast the crimson trophy, 
Round both wrists—bind it well, 
Who knows but that great Allah 
May grudge such matchless men, 
With none so decked in heaven, 
To the fiends’ flaming den ? ”’ 


Then all those gallant robbers - 
Shouted a stern ‘“‘Amen!”’ 
They raised the slaughtered sergeant, 
They raised his mangled ten. 
And when we found their bodies 
Left bleaching in the wind, 
Around both wrists in glory 
That crimson thread was twined. 
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Then Napier’s knightly heart, touched to the core, 
Rung, like an echo, to that knightly deed, 

He bade its memory live for evermore, 
That those who run may read. 


Sir FRANCIS HASTINGS DOYLE 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Give the plural of: chief, hero, krife, breath, trophy ; the singular of: 
men, brethren, wolves, lives, victories ; the feminine of: tiger, prophet, 
hero, king, fox ; the masculine of : goddess, heroine, countess, cow, 
girl, princess. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Compose a short paragraph making use of the following words 


in any order: men, fortress, twenty, soldier, sea, dismay, mistake, 
death, 


(C) SPEuLING AND PUNCTUATION 


Rewrite the following passage in poetical form and insert all 
necessary stops: 


Our brethren laid in honoured graves may wear their green reward each 
noble savage said to these whom hawks and hungry wolves shall tear who 
dares deny the red thus conquering hate and steadfast to the right fresh 
from the heart that haughty verdict came beneath a waning moon each 
spectral height rolled back its loud acclaim. 


When you have finished compare what you have done with the 
original on p. 1ol, 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Alter the descriptive word in each of these phrases so as to give 
the opposite idea to that which the phrase now gives: 


That glorious error ; laws of honour; fearless men; a waning moon; 


the wise judgment ; his faithful hand; afortunate answer; an unhappy 
chance, 
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(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Write down the names of the six bravest men or women of whom 
you have ever heard, and say all you can about one of them. 

(ii) Copy out the first stanza of this poem and show the rhyme- 
pattern and rhythm-design. 

(iii) Tell in your own words the story of the red thread. 

(iv) Write out a speech for a discussion on the subject, ‘“ Should 
one obey an order that one knows to be wrong ? ” 

(v) Suggest a suitably brief inscription to be placed on a memorial 
to the “eleven men of England ” mentioned in the poem. 

(vi) Which single word in the poem seems to you to be strongest 
and most effective ? : 
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XIII 
HANDY ANDY MAKES HIMSELF USEFUL 


Anby Rooney was a fellow who had the most singularly 
ingenious knack of doing everything the wrong way; dis- 
appointment waited on all affairs in which he bore a part, 
and destruction was at his fingers’ ends; so the nickname 
the neighbours stuck upon him was Handy Andy, and the 
jeering jingle pleased them. . 

When Andy grew up to be what in country parlance is 
called ‘‘ a brave lump of a boy,’”’ his mother thought he was 
old enough to do something for himself; so she took him 
one day along with her to the squire’s, and waited outside 
the door, loitering up and down the yard behind the house, 
among a crowd of beggars and great lazy dogs, that were 
thrusting their heads into every iron pot that stood outside 
the kitchen door, until chance might give her ‘“‘a sight 0’ the 
squire afore he wint out, or afore he wint in”’; and after 
spending her entire day in this idle way, at last the squire 
made his appearance, and Judy presented her son, who 
kept scraping his foot, and pulling his forelock, that stuck 
out like a piece of ragged thatch from his forehead, making 
his obeisance to the squire, while his mother was sounding 
his praises for being the “ handiest craythur alive—and so 
willin’—nothin’ comes wrong to him.” 

“I suppose the English of all this is, you want me to take 
him? ” said the squire. 

“ Throth, an’ your honour, that’s just it—if your honour 
would be plazed.” 
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“What can he do? ” 

“ Anything, your honour.” 

“That means nothing, I suppose,” said the squire. 

“Oh, no, sir. Everything, I mane, that you would desire 
him to do.”’ 

To every one of these assurances on his mother’s part 
Andy made a bow and a scrape. 

“Can he take care of horses? ”’ 

“ The best of care, sir,’’ said the mother ; while the miller 
who was standing behind the squire, waiting for orders, made 
a grimace at Andy, who was obliged to cram his face into his 

hat to hide the laugh, which he could hardly smother from 
being heard, as well as seen. 

“Let him come, then, and help in the stables, and we’ll 
see what we can do.” 

“May the Lord se 

“That'll do—there, now go.” 

“Oh, sure, but I’ll pray for you, and 

“ Will you go?” 

*“ And may the angels make your honour’s bed this blessed 
night, I pray.” 

“If you don’t go, your son shan’t come.” 

Judy and her hopeful boy turned to the right-about in 
double-quick time, and hurried down the avenue. 

The next day Andy was duly installed into his office of 
stable-helper ; and, as he was a good rider, he was soon 
made whipper-in to the hounds, for there was a want of such 
a functionary in the establishment ; and Andy’s boldness in 
this capacity soon made him a favourite with the squire, who 
was one of those rollicking boys on the pattern of the old 
school, who scorned the attentions of a regular valet, and let 
anyone that chance threw in his way bring him his boots, 
- or his hot water for shaving, or his coat, whenever it was 
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brushed. One morning, Andy, who was very often the 
attendant on such occasions, camé-to his room with hot 
water. He tapped at the door. 

‘Who's that ?” said the squire, who had just risen, and 
did not know but it might be one of the women-servants. 

“It’s me, sir.” 

“Oh—Andy! Come in.” 

“Here’s the hot water, sir,’ said Andy, bearing an 
enormous tin can. 

“Why what on earth brings that enormous tin can here ? 
You might as well bring the stable-bucket.” 

“IT beg your pardon, sir,’”’ said Andy, retreating. In two 
minutes more Andy came back, and tapping at the door, 
put in his head cautiously, and said, “‘ The maids in the 
kitchen, your honour, says there’s not so much hot water 
ready.” 

‘Did I not see it a moment since in your hand ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, but that’s not nigh the full o’ the stable- 
bucket.” 

“Go along, you stupid thief ! and get me some hot water 
directly.” 

“Will the can do, sir? ”’ 

“ Ay, anything, so you make haste.” 

Off posted Andy, and back he came with the can. 

“Where’ll I put it, sir?” 

“Throw this out,” said the squire, handing Andy a jug 
containing some cold water, meaning the jug to be replen- 
ished with the hot. 

Andy took the jug, and the window of the room being 
open, he very deliberately threw the jug out. The squire 
stared with wonder, and at last said: 

“What did you do that for ? ” 

“Sure you towld me to throw it out, sir.” 
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“Go out of this, you thick-headed villain!” said the 
Squire, throwing his boots at Andy’s head, along with some 
very neat curses. Andy retreated, and thought himself a 
very ill-used person. 

SAMUEL Lover, Handy Andy 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

We all know that ‘“‘ Handy Andy was a clumsy fellow,’ and when 
we speak of somebody else in this way we are using the third person. 
The squire might have said to Andy, “‘ You are a clumsy fellow.” 
If so he would have been using the second person. Andy himself 
might have said, “‘ I am a clumsy fellow.” This is the first person. 

Rewrite the following passage in the first person—+z.e., as if Andy 
were saying it himself : 

When Andy grew up, his mother thought he was old enough to do some- 
thing for himself ; so she took him one day along with her to the squire’s, 
and waited outside the door, until chance might give her a sight of the 
squire. At last he made his appearance and she presented her son, who 
kept scraping his foot, and pulling his forelock, making his obeisance to 
the squire, while his mother was sounding his praises. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Make complete sentences using the following words as subjects : 
Andy, the squire, the miller, the hot water, the jug, the window. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
In the following sentences insert apostrophes wherever necessary 


to show possession : 


(i) Destruction was at his fingers ends. 
(ii) Andys case was a strange one. 
(iii) The boys mother took him to the squires. 
(iv) The millers face was a sight to behold. 
(v) May the angels make your honours bed. 
(vi) The neighbours nickname was very suitable, 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

From the following list of words select those which you think 
fittingly describe Handy Andy: clever, queer, smart, clumsy, un- 
skilful, awkward, dexterous, useful, stupid, blundering, masterly, 
incompetent, able. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) The Squire, whose name was Edward Egan, wrote to a friend 
telling him all about Andy’s clever trick with the jug. Give this 
letter. 

(ii) We often abbreviate words and put an apostrophe instead of a 
letter—e.g., willin’ for willing. Make a list of all the examples you can 
di:cover in the extract, writing each word out in full as well as giving 
the form used here. 

(iii) The following are not correct English, but they are words such 
as Handy Andy or his mother would have used: wint, throth, plazed, 
crayther, mane, towld, afore. What is the correct word in each case ? 

(iv) Write out a testimonial for Andy Rooney, and say all the good 
you can about him without departing from the truth. 

(v) Tell the story of the funniest thing that has ever happened to 
yourself. 

(vi) Make a list of six difficult words that occur in the extract and 
do your best to find the meaning in each case. 
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[The great general, Julius Cesar, had returned to Rome after gain- 
ing many triumphs. The people, proud of his strength and wisdom, 
wished to make him their king, but Rome was at that time a republic, 
and many of the leading Romans were afraid that he would become 
a tyrant. So some of them, including Cassius and Brutus, headed a 
revolt and stabbed Cesar. At once the angry citizens gathered in the 
Forum, or market-place, and demanded the blood of the conspirators. 
Mark Antony, a faithful follower of Cesar, asked permission to speak 
to the crowd. This Brutus granted, thinking that, as he would be able 
to speak first himself, he could persuade the people that Cesar’s death 
was just. He did not realize, however, how great an orator Mark 
Antony was.] 


Brutus and Cassius enter the Forum, followed by a 
large crowd of CITIZENS. 


Citizens. We will be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 
Brutus. Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 
And part the numbers. 
Those that will hear me speak, let ’em stay here ; 
Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 
And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Cesar’s death. 
First Citizen. 1 will hear Brutus speak. 
Second Citizen. I will hear Cassius ; and compare their 
reasons, 
When severally we hear them rendered. 
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[Casstus departs, followed by some of the citizens ; 
the vest stay to hcay Brutus. He goes up on to 
the rostrum amid the respectful silence of the 
crowd, 

Third Citizen. The noble Brutus is ascended: silence! 

Brutus, Be patient till the Jast. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause, 
and be silent, that you may hear: believe me for mine 
honour, and have respect to mine honour, that you may 
believe: censure me in your wisdom, and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge. If there be any in 
this assembly, any dear friend of Czsar’s, to him I say, 
that Brutus’ love to Cesar was no less than his. If then that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Cesar, this is my 
answer: Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I loved Rome 
more. Had you rather Cesar were living and die all slaves, 
than that Cesar were dead, to live all free men? As Cesar 
loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at 
it; as he was valiant, I honour him: but, as he was am- 
bitious, I slew him. There is tears for his love ; joy for his 
fortune ; honour for his valour ; and death for his ambition. 
Who is here so base that would be a bondman? If any, 
speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so rude that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; for him have I 
offended. Who is here so vile that will not love his country ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

All. None, Brutus, none. 

Brutus. Then none have I offended. I have done no more 
to Cesar than you.shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, 
- wherein he was worthy, nor his offences enforced, for which 
he suffered death. [ANTONY approaches with the bearers 
carrying the body of Casar on a bier.] Here comes his body, 
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mourned by Mark Antony: who, though he had no hand 
in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying, a place 
in the commonwealth ; as which of you shall not? With 
this I depart—that, as I slew my best lover for the good 
of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death. 
All [quite won over to his side]. Live, Brutus! live, 
live ! 
First Citizen. Bring him with triumph home unto his 
house. 
Second Citizen. Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
Third Citizen. Let him be Cesar. 


Fourth Citizen. Cesar’s better parts 
Shall be crown’d in Brutus, 

First Citizen. We'll bring him to his house 
With shouts and clamours. 

Brutus. My countrymen 

Second Citizen. Peace, silence! Brutus speaks. 

First Citizen. Peace, ho ! 


Brutus. Good countrymen, let me depart alone, 
And, for my sake, stay here with Antony : 
Do grace to Cesar’s corpse, and grace his speech 
Tending to Czsar’s glories ; which Mark Antony, 
By our permission, is allow’d to make. 
I do entreat you, not a man depart, | 
Save I alone, till Antony have spoke. 
[The crowd make way for Brutus as he departs. 
First Citizen. Stay, ho! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
Third Citizen. Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 
Antony. For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding to you. 
[ANTONY goes up into the rostrum, 
Fourth Citizen. What does he say of Brutus ? 
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Third Citizen. He says, for Brutus’ sake, 
He finds himself beholding to us all: 
Fourth Citizen. ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus 


here. ; 
First Citizen. This Cesar was a tyrant. 
Third Citizen. Nay, that’s certain: 


We are blest that Rome is rid of him. 
Second Citizen. Peace! let us hear what Antony can say. 
Antony. You gentle Romans 
Citizens. Peace, ho! let us hear him. 
Antony [his voice broken with emotion, and his sentences 

coming forth slowly, one by one]. Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, lend me your ears ; 

I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 

Hath told you Cesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault, 

And grievously hath Cesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest— 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men— 

Come I to speak in Cesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to mc: 

But Brutus says, ‘‘ He was ambitious ”’ ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill : 

Did this in Cesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept : 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says, “ He was ambitious ”’ ; 
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And Brutus is an honourable man. 
You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 
Yet Brutus says, ‘‘ He was ambitious ”’ ; 
[With a faint suspicion of irony] And, sure, he is an honour- 
able man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause: 
What cause withholds you then, to mourn for him ? 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason. Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Czesar, 
And I must pause till it come back to me. 
[He breaks down and weeps. The crowd are deeply 
touched at the sight of his emotion, 
First Citizen. Methinks there is much reason in his 
sayings. 
Second Citizen. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Cesar has had great wrong. 
Third Citizen. Has he, masters ? 
I fear there will a worse come in his place. 
Fourth Citizen. Mark’d ye his words? He would not take 
the crown ; 
Therefore ’tis certain he was not ambitious. 
First Citizen. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 
Second Citizen. Poor soul! his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 
Third Citizen. There’s not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 
Fourth Citizen. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 
Antony. But yesterday the word of Cesar might 
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Have stood against the world ; now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters, if I were disposed to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
[Beginning to grow eloquent, but immediately checking him- 
self] I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 
I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Cesar ; 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament— 
Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read— 
And they would go and kiss dead Czesar’s wounds 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood, 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 
[The crowd, now that its curiosity has been aroused, 1s 
eager to hear more. 
Fourth Citizen, We'll hear the will: read it, Mark Antony. 
All. The will, the will! we will hear Czsar’s will. 
Antony. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it ; 
It is not meet you know how Cesar loved you. 
You are not wood, you are not stones, but men; 
And, being men, hearing the will of Cesar, 
It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 
*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 
For, if you should, oh, what would come of it ! 
Fourth Citizen, Read the will; we’ll hear it, Antony ; 
You shall read us the will, Czesar’s will. 
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Antony, Will you be patient ? will you stay awhile ? 
I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it : 
[Very bitterly] I fear I wrong the honourable men whose 
daggers have stabb’d Cesar ; I do fear it. 
Fourth Citizen. They were traitors : honourable men ! 
All [their excitement growing]. The will! the testament ! 
Second Citizen. They were villains, murderers: the will! 
read the will. 
Antony. You will compel me, then, to read the will ? 
Then make a ring about the corpse of Cesar, 
And let me show you him that made the will. 
Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 
Several Citizens. Come down. 
Second Citizen. Descend. 
Third Citizen. You shall have leave. 
[ANTONY comes down from the rostrum, and stands by 
the bier. The C1TIzENS crowd round him. 
Fourth Citizen. A ring ; stand round. 
First-Citizen. Stand from the hearse, stand from the body. 
Second Citizen. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 
Antony, Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 
Several Citizens. Stand back ; room; bear back. 

[As soon as the crowd has drawn back a little ANTONY 
takes up CSAR’S bloodstained military cloak and 
spreads it out. 

Antony. If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 
The first time ever Cesar put it on ; 
’Twas on a summert’s evening in his tent, 
. That day he overcame the Nervii : 
Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
See what a rent the envious Casca made : 
Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d ; 
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And as he pluck’d his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Cesar follow’d it, 
As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knock’d, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Cesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 
For when the noble Czesar saw him stab, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquish’d him: then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompey’s statua, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Cesar fell. 
Oh, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 
Oh, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : these are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Cesar’s vesture wounded ? [Uncovering the body] Look 
you here, 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 
First Citizen. O piteous spectacle | 
Second Citizen. O noble Cesar | 
Third Citizen. O woeful day ! 
Fourth Citizen. O traitors, villains ! 
First Citizen. O most bloody sight ! 
Second Citizen. We will be revenged. 
[The suggestion is taken up, and there are cries from 
all sides, 
All. Revenge! About! Seek! Burn! Fire! Kill! Slay! 
Let not a traitor live ! 
Antony. Stay, countrymen. 
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First Citizen, Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 
Second Citizen, We'll hear him, we’ll follow him, we’ll die 
with him. 
Aniony [beginning again in a quiet and persuasive manner]. 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They that have done this deed are honourable : 
What private griefs they have, alas! I know not, 
That made them doit : they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts : 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him : 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 
To stir men’s blood: I only speak right on ; 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Czsar’s wounds, poor poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me: [with sudden passion] but were 
I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar that should move | 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 
All. We'll mutiny. 
First Citizen. We'll burn the house of Brutus. 
Third Citizen. Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 
Antony. Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak. 
All. Peace, ho! Hear Antony. Most noble Antony ! 
Antony [pretending to be surprised at their display of temper), 
Why, friends, you go to do you know not what : 
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Wherein hath Cesar thus deserved your loves ? 
Alas, you know not ! I must tell you, then : 
You have forgot the will I told you of. 
All. Most true. The will! Let’s stay and hear the will. 
Antony. Here is the will, and under Czsar’s seal. 
To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Second Citizen. Most noble Cesar! We'll revenge his 
death. 
Third Citizen. O royal Cesar ! 
Antony. Hear me with patience. 
All, Peace, ho ! 
Antony. Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbours and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you, 
And to your heirs for ever, common pleasures, 
To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Cesar! when comes such another ? 
First Citizen. Never, never. Come, away, away ! 
We'll burn his body in the holy place, 
And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 
Take up the body. 
Second Citizen. Go fetch fire. 
Third Citizen. Pluck down benches. 
Fourth Citizen, Pluck down forms, windows, any thing. 
[The crowd break loose. They take up Cmsar’s body, 
and rush off to burn it. 
Antony. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt ! 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Julius Caesar? 


1 The extract, in arrangement and stage- directions, follows the text ot 
The New Readers’ Shakespeare, edited by G, B, Harrison and F, H. Pritchard, 
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EXERCISES 


(4) THE USE OF WORDS 

Notice the difference in meaning between “I wil hear Brutus 
speak ” and ‘I shal/ hear Brutus speak.”” “I will’? means that Iam 
determined to hear him. “I shall ’’ means that at some time in the 
future I shall hear him if nothing happens to prevent it. We say that 
* I (or we) will * expresses determination ; ‘I (or we) shall ” simple 
futurity. On the other hand, * You (or they) will ” expresses futurity ; 
“You (or they) shall,’* determination. 

Supply shali or will in the following sentences (the letters denote 
whether determination or futurity are meant): 


(i) Mark Antony —— speak when I have finished. (F) 
(ii) Mark Antony —— not say anything against Brutus. (p) 
(iii) I fear that a worse —— comeinhisplace. (F) 
(iv) I —— not do wrong to these honourable men. (p) 
(v) You —— read us the will. (p) 
(vi) I —— let matters take their course. (F) 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Construct three sentences in each of which ‘ will * is correctly used, 
and three in which ‘ shall * occurs. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
Notice these words carefully, and then fill in the blanks in the 
following sentences: mourn, morn; dying, dyeing ; statue, statute ; 
peace, piece ; prays, praise. 
(i) A was passed proclaiming that no king should reign in Rome. 
(ii) The crowd wished to put up a to Brutus. 
(iii) Ceesar’s blood was —— his robe. 
(iv) As Czesar lay —— he looked at Brutus. 
(v) Mark Antony had come to —— for Cesar. 
(vi) The very men who had cheered Brutus were determined the next 
— to kill him. 
(vii) There was no —— when Antony had finished speaking. 
(viii) Antony gave the crowd a —— of his mind. 
(ix) He said he had not come to —— Cesar. 
(x) He —— them not to get excited. 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS : 

Without looking at the extract, supply. suitable words in the 
following passage. Then compare your version with the original 
on pp. 117-118. 

If you have tears, prepare to —— them now. 
You all do —— this mantle: I remember 

The first —— ever Cesar put it on ; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his ——, 
That day he —— the Nervii: 

——, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through : 
— what a rent the —— Casca made: 
Through this the —— Brutus stabb’d 3 

And as he pluck’d his —— steel away, 

— how the blood of Cesar followed it, 

As —— out of doors, to be resolved 

If Brutus so —— knocked, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Czsar’s —— : 
——, O you gods, how dearly Cesar —— him! 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Make a list of half a dozen words which, like ‘ tears,’ have two 
meanings. 

(ii) Say which speech you prefer, Brutus’s or Mark Antony’s, and 
give a reason for your preference. 

(iii) Put yourself in the place of the First Citizen, and give an 
account of a]l you saw and heard. 

(iv) Write a play in which three boys (or girls) go camping and one 
of them narrowly escapes being drowned. Make three short scenes : 
(a) The Preparation ; (b) The Accident ; (c) The Homecoming. 

(v) Write out a speech that might suitably be delivered at your 
school prize-giving. 

(vi) Write a short newspaper-report of Cesar’s funeral, with suit- 
able headlines. 
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XV 
TOM BROWN GOES FISHING 


THE river Avon at Rugby is a slow and not very clear 
stream, in which chub, dace, roach, and other coarse fish are 
(or were) plentiful enough, together with a fair sprinkling of 
small jack, but no fish worth sixpence either for sport or food. 
It is, however, a capital river for bathing, as it has many 
nice small pools and several good reaches for swimming, all 
within about a mile of one another, and at an easy twenty 
minutes’ walk from the school. This mile of water is rented, 
or used to be rented, for bathing purposes, by the trustees 
of the school, for the boys. The footpath to Brownsover 
crosses the river by ‘ the -Planks,’’ a curious old single-plank 
bridge, running for fifty or sixty yards into the flat meadows 
on each side of the river,—for in the winter there are frequent 
floods. Above the Planks were the bathing-places for the 
smaller boys ; Sleath’s, the first bathing-place where all new 
boys had to begin, until they had proved to the bathing men 
(three steady individuals who were paid to attend daily 
through the summer to prevent accidents) that they could 
swim pretty decently, when they were allowed to go on to 
Anstey’s, about one hundred and fifty yards below. Here 
there was a hole about six feet deep and twelve feet across, 
over which the puffing urchins struggled to the opposite side, 
and thought no small beer of themselves for having been out 
of their depths. Below the Planks came larger and deeper 
holes, the first of which was Wratislaw’s, and the last Swift’s, 
a famous hole, ten or twelve feet deep in parts, and thirty 
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yards across, from which there was a fine swimming reach 
right down to the mill. Swift’s was-reserved for the sixth 
and fifth forms, and had a spring-board and two sets of 
steps ; the others had one set of steps each, and were used 
indifferently by all the lower boys, though each house ad- 
dicted itself more to one hole than to another. The School- 
house at this time affected Wratislaw’s hole, and Tom and 
East, who had learnt to swim like fishes, were to be found 
there as regular as the clock through the summer, always 
twice, and often three times a day. 

Now the boys either had, or fancied they had, a right also 
to fish at their pleasure over the whole of this part of the 
river, and would not understand that the right (if any) only 
extended to the Rugby side. As ill-luck would have it, the 
gentleman who owned the opposite bank, after allowing it 
for some time without interference, had ordered his keepers 
not to let the boys fish on his side; the consequence of 
which had been, that there had been first wranglings and 
then fights between the keepers and boys; and so keen 
had the quarrel become, that the landlord and his keepers, 
after a ducking had been inflicted on one of the latter, and a 
fierce fight ensued thereon, had been up to the great school 
at calling-over to identify the delinquents, and it was all the 
Doctor himself and five or six masters could do to keep the 
peace. Not even his authority could prevent the hissing, 
and so strong was the feeling, that the four prepostors of 
the week walked up the school with their canes, shouting 
s-S-S-s-i-lenc-c-c-c-e at the top of their voices. However, the 
chiet offenders for the time were flogged and kept in bounds, 
but the victorious party had brought a nice hornet’s nest 
about their ears. The landlord was hissed at the school-gates 
as he rode past, and when he charged his horse at the mob 
of boys, and tried to thrash them with his whip, was driven 
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back by cricket bats and wickets, and pursued with pebbles 
and fives-balls; while the wretched keepers’ lives were 
a burden to them, from having to watch the waters so 
closely, 

The School-house boys of Tom’s standing, one and all, 
as a protest against this tyranny and cutting short of their 
lawful amusements, took to fishing in all ways, and especi- 
ally by means of night-lines. The little ‘ tackle-maker’ at 
the bottom of the town would soon have made his fortune 
had the rage lasted, and several of the barbers began to 
lay in fishing-tackle. The boys had this great advantage 
over their enemies, that they spent a large portion of the 
day in nature’s garb by the riverside, and so, when tired 
of swimming, would get out on the other side and fish, 
or set night-lines till the keeper hove in sight, and then 
plunge in and swim back and mix with the other bathers, 
and the keepers were too wise to follow across the 
stream. 

While things were in this state, one day Tom and three 
or four others were bathing at Wratislaw’s, and had, as a 
matter of course, been taking up and resetting night-lines. 
They had all left the water, and were sitting or standing 
about at their toilets, in all costumes from a shirt upwards, 
when they were aware of a man in a velveteen shooting-coat 
approaching from the other side. He was a new keeper, so 
they didn’t recognize or notice him till he pulled up right 
opposite, and began : 

“I see’d some of you young gentlemen over this side 
a-fishing just now.” 

“Hullo, who are you? what business is that of yours, old 
Velveteens ?”’ 

‘“‘T’m the new under-keeper, and master’s told me to keep 

_a sharp look-out on allo’ you young chaps. And I tells ’ee 
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I means business, and you’d better keep on your own side, 
or we shall fall out.”’ 

“Well, that’s right, VaWeten ere out, and let’s know 
your mind at once.” 

“ Look here, old boy,” cried East, holding up a miserable 
coarse fish or two and a small jack, “‘ would you like to smell 
~’em and see which bank they lived under ? ” 

‘‘T’ll give you a bit of advice, keeper,’’ shouted Tom, who 
was sitting in his shirt paddling with his feet in the river ; 
“you'd better go down there to Swift’s, where the big boys 
are; they’re beggars at setting lines, and’ll put you up to 
a wrinkle or two for catching the five-pounders.”” Tom was 
nearest to the keeper, and that officer, who was getting 
angry at the chaff, fixed his eyes on our hero, as if to take 
a note of him for future use. Tom returned his gaze with a 
steady stare, and then broke into a laugh, and struck into 
the middle of a favourite School-house song : 


** As I and my companions 
Were setting of a snare, 
The gamekeeper was watching us, 
For him we did not care: 
For we can wrestle and fight, my boys, 
And jump out anywhere. 
For it’s my delight of a likely night, 
In the season of the year.”’ 


The chorus was taken up by the other boys with shouts 
of laughter, and the keeper turned away with a grunt, but - 
evidently bent on mischief. The boys thought no more of 
the matter. 

But now came on the may-fly season; the soft hazy 
summer weather lay sleepily along the rich meadows by 
Avon side, and the green and grey flies flickered with their 
graceful lazy up-and-down flight over the reeds and the 
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water and the meadows, in myriads upon myriads. The 
may-flies must surely be the lotus-eaters of the ephemcre ; 
the happiest, laziest, carelessest fly that dances and dreams 
out his few hours of sunshiny life by English rivers. 

Every little pitiful coarse fish in the Avon was on the alert 
for the flies, and gorging his wretched carcase with hundreds 
daily, the gluttonous rogues! and every lover of the gentle 
craft was out to avenge the poor may-flies. 

So one fine Thursday afternoon, Tom, having borrowed 
East’s new rod, started by himself to the river. He fished 
for some time with small success ; not a fish would rise at 
him; but, as he prowled along the bank, he was presently 
aware of mighty ones feeding in a pool on the opposite 
side under the shade of a huge willow-tree. The stream 
was deep here, but some fifty yards below was a shallow, 
for which he made off hot-foot ; and forgetting landlords, 
keepers, solemn prohibitions of the Doctor, and everything 
else, pulled up his trousers, plunged across, and in three 
minutes was creeping along on all-fours towards the clump 
of willows. 

It isn’t often that great chub or any other coarse fish 
are in earnest about anything, but just then they were 
thoroughly bent on feeding ; andin half an hour Master Tom 
had deposited three thumping fellows at the foot of the giant 
willow. As he was baiting for a fourth pounder, and just 
going to throw in again, he became aware of a man coming 
up the bank not one hundred yards off. Another look told 
him that it was the under-keeper. Could he reach the shallow 
before him? No, not carrying his rod. Nothing for it but 
the tree, so Tom laid his bones to it, shinning up as fast as 
he could, and dragging up his rod after him. He had just 
time to reach and crouch along upon a huge branch some 
ten feet up, which stretched out over the river, when the 
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keeper arrived at the clump. Tom’s heart beat fast as he 
came under the tree; two steps more and he would have 
passed, when, as ill-luck would have it, the gleam on the 
scales of the dead fish caught his eye, and he made a dead 
point at the foot of the tree. He picked up the fish one by 
one; his eye and touch told him that they had been alive 
and. feeding within the hour. Tom crouched lower along 
the branch, and heard the keeper beating the clump. “If 
I could only get the rod hidden,” thought he, and began 
gently shifting it to get it alongside him; “ willow-trees 
don’t throw out straight hickory shoots twelve feet long, 
with no leaves, worse luck.” Alas! the keeper catches the 
rustle, and then a sight of the rod, and then of Tom’s hand 
and arm. 

“Oh, be up ther’, be’ee ?”’ says he, running under the 
tree. “‘ Now you come down this minute.” 

“Tree’d at last,” thinks Tom, making no answer, and 
keeping as close as possible, but working away at the rod, 
which he takes to pieces: “‘ I’m in for it, unless I can starve 
him out.” And then he begins to meditate getting along 
the branch for a plunge, and scramble to the other side ; 
but the small branches are so thick, and the opposite bank 
so difficult, that the keeper will have lots of time to get 
round by the ford before he can get out; so he gives that 
up. And now he hears the keeper beginning to scramble 
up the trunk. That will never do; so he scrambles himself 
back to where his branch joins the trunk, and stands with 
lifted rod. 

“ Hullo, Velveteens, mind your fingers if you come any 
higher.” 

The keeper stops and looks up, and then with a grin says, 
“Oh! be you, be it, young measter ? Well, here’s luck. Now 
I tells ’ee to come down at once, and it’ll be best for ’ee.”’ 
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“ Thank’ee, Velveteens, I’m very comfortable,” said Tom, 
shortening the rod in his hand, and preparing for battle. 

“ Werry well, please yourself,” says the keeper, descend- 
ing, however, to the ground again, and taking his seat on 
the bank; “I bean’t in no hurry, so you med’ take your 
time. J’ll larn ’ee to gee honest folk names afore I’ve done 
with ’ee.”’ 

“ My luck as usual,” thinks Tom ; “‘ what a fool I was to 
give him a black. If 1’d called him ‘ keeper,’ now, I might 
get off. The return match is all his way.” 

The keeper quietly proceeded to take out his pipe, fill, and 
light it, keeping an eye on Tom, who now sat disconsolately 
across the branch, looking at keeper—a pitiful sight for men 
and fishes. The more he thought of it, the less he liked it. 
“It must be getting near second calling-over,” thinks he. 
_ Keeper smokes on stolidly. ‘‘ If he takes me up, I shall be 
flogged safe enough. I can’t sit here all night. Wonder if 
he’ll rise at silver.” 

“TI say, keeper,’ said he meekly, “‘let me go for two 
bob?” 

“Not for twenty neither,” grunts his persecutor. 

And so they sat on till long past second calling-over, and 
the sun came slanting in through the willow branches, and 
telling of locking-up near at hand. 

“I’m coming down, keeper,” said Tom at last with a 
sigh, fairly tired out. ‘‘ Now what are you going to do? ”’ 

“ Walk’ee up to school, and give’ee over to the Doctor ; 
them’s my orders,” says Velveteens, knocking the ashes 
out of his fourth pipe, and standing up and shaking 
himself. 

“Very good,” said Tom; “but hands off, you know, 
I’ll go with you quietly, so no collaring or that sort of 
thing.” 
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Keeper looked at him a minute. ‘“‘ Werry good,” said he 
at last ; and so Tom descended, and wended his way drearily 
by the side of the keeper up to the School-house, where they 
arrived just at locking-up. As they passed the School-gates, 
the Tadpole and several others who were standing there 
caught the state of things, and rushed out, crying “‘ Rescue !”’ . 
but Tom shook his head; so they only followed’to the 
Doctor’s gate, and went back sorely puzzled. 

How changed and stern the Doctor seemed from the last 
time that Tom was up there, asthe keeper told the story, 
not omitting to state how Tom had called him blackguard 
names. ‘‘ Indeed, sir,’ broke in the culprit, ‘it was only 
Velveteens.’’ The Doctor only asked one question. 

“You know the rule about the banks, Brown ? ” 

Yes hsite? 

‘“Then wait for me to-morrow, after first lesson.”’ 

“T thought so,” muttered Tom. 

“‘ And about the rod, sir ? ’’ went on the keeper ; “‘ master’s 
told we as we might have all the rods——”’ 

“Oh, please, sir,” broke in Tom, “the rod isn’t mine.” 
The Doctor looked puzzled; but the keeper, who was a 
good-hearted fellow, and melted at Tom’s evident distress, 
gave up his claim. Tom was flogged next morning, and a 
few days afterwards met Velveteens, and presented him 
with half a crown for giving up the rod claim, and they 
became sworn friends ; and I regret to say that Tom had 
many more fish from under the willow that may-fly season, 
and was never caught again by Velveteens. 


THomAS HucuEs, Tom Brown’s Schooldays 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 


Fill the blanks in the following sentences with the correct form of 
the word given in the brackets : 


(i) The Avon was the —— stream he had seen. [slow] 
(ii) It was certainly —— than the river at home. [slow] 
(iii) He was the —— swimmer in the school. [fast] 
(iv) He could swim —— than any other boy in the school. [fast] 
(v) This was the —— advantage they could have. [great] 
(vi) This advantage was no than the other. [great] 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Make sentences containing the following predicates: bathing-place ; 
larger and deeper holes ; this part of the river ; masters ; riverside ; 
keeper. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
Insert commas wherever necessary in the following sentences : 
(i) Chub dace roach and other coarse fish are plentiful enough. 

(ii) Below the Planks came larger and deeper holes the first of which 
was Wratislaw’s. 

(iii) The boys had or fancied they had a right to fish over the whole of 
this part of the river. 

(iv) The chief offenders however were flogged. 

(v) They had as a matter of course been taking up and resetting 
night-lines. 

(vi) Well that’s right Velveteens. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Explain the following phrases as they are used in the extract : 


To think no small beer of oneself; to get out of one’s depth ; in nature’s 
garb; shinning up as fast as he could; three thumping fellows. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
(i) Give the conversation that took place between Tom and the 
keeper when the half-crown changed hands a few days afterward. 
(ii) Suppose that Tom wrote a letter home telling the whole story : 
give this letter. 
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(iii) Write a short story of your own entitled “‘ Fairly Caught ! # 
Make it as exciting as you can. 

(iv) Show how the extract illustrates the proverb, “He laughs 
best who laughs last.” 

(v) Write a paragraph on ‘‘ Nicknames.” 

(vi) Give a short account of the best schoolboy or schoolgirl story 
you have ever read. 
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XVI 
MARMION’S ESCAPE 


[Lord Marmion had been the bearer of a message from the King 
of England to the Scottish Court. By the order of the King of Scots 
he had been entertained at Tantallon Castle by the old and haughty 
Douglas. He is now on the point of leaving the castle. ] 


Not far advanced was morning day, 
When Marmion did his troop array 
To Surrey’s camp to ride ; 
He had safe conduct for his band, 
Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide : 
The ancient Earl, with stately grace, 
Would Clara on her palfrey place, 
And whisper’d in an under tone, 
“Let the hawk stoop, his prey is flown.” 
The train from out the castle drew, 
But Marmion stopp’d to bid adieu :— 
“Though something I might plain,’ he said, 
“Of cold respect to stranger guest, 
Sent hither by your King’s behest, 
While in Tantallon’s towers I staid ; 
Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand.””— 
But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke :— 
“My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my Sovereign’s will, 
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To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my King’s alone, 
From turret to foundation-stone— 
The hand of Douglas is his own ; 
And never shall in friendly grasp 
The hand of such as Marmion clasp.” 


Burn’d Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire, 
And—“ This to me! ”’ he said, 
“‘ An ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 
And, first, I tell thee, haughty Peer, 


‘He, who does England’s message here, 


Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 
And, Douglas, more I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
(Nay, never look upon your lord, 
And lay your hands upon your sword,) 
I tell thee thou’rt defied ! 
And if thou saidst I am not peer 
To any lord in Scotland here, ‘ 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou hast lied ! ”’ 
On the Earl’s cheek the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age : ' 
Fierce he broke forth,—‘‘ And darest thou, 
then, 
To beard the lion in his den, 
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The Douglas in his hall ? 

And hopest thou hence unscathed to go ?— 

No, by Saint Bride of Bothwell, no ! 

Up drawbridge, grooms—what, Warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis. fall.” 

Lord Marmion turn’d,—well was his need, 

And dash’d the rowels in his steed, 

Like arrow through the archway sprung, 

The ponderous gate behind him rung : 

To pass there was such scanty room, 

The bars, descending, razed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies, 

Just as it trembled on the rise ; 

Nor lighter does the swallow skim 

Along the smooth lake’s level brim : 

And when Lord Marmion reach’d his band, 

He halts, and turn’d with clenchéd hand, 

And shout of loud defiance pours, 

And shook his gauntlet at the towers. 

“Horse! horse!’ the Douglas cried, “and 
chase !”’ 

But soon he rein’d his fury’s pace : 

“A royal messenger he came, 

Though most unworthy of the name. 

A letter forged! Saint Jude to speed! 

Did ever knight so foul a deed ! 

At first in heart it liked me ill, 

When the King praised his clerkly skill, 

Thanks to Saint Bothan, son of mine, 

Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line. 

So swore I, and I swear it still, 

Let my boy-bishop fret his fill.— 
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Saint Mary mend my fiery mood ! 

Old age ne’er cools the Douglas blood, 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
’Tis pity of him too,” he cried : 

‘“‘ Bold can he speak, and fairly ride, 

I warrant him a warrior tried.” 

With this his mandate he recalls, 

And slowly seeks his castle halls. 


Str WALTER Scott, Marmion 


EXERCISES 
(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply who or whom in each of the following sentences : 


(i) The-Earl, —— was proud and haughty, refused to shake hands with 
Marmion. 
(ii) The man —— I saw had a cross on his shoulders. 
(iii) There was no man living —— Douglas feared. 
(iv) Marmion, —— was very angry, clenched his fist. 
(v) —— was so joyful as Marmion when he escaped from the hands of 


the haughty Douglas ? 
(vi) The Earl wished to slay the man —— had defied him. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Compose a short paragraph making use of the following words: 
troop, castle, sword, drawbridge, gauntlet. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


For each of the following words give another which has the 
same sound, but is spelt differently : throne, time, sword, all, heart, 
sight, bore, forth, pour, here. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


Fill in the blanks with the most suitable words that you can 
think of. When you have finished compare what yoo have done 
with the original on p. 135: 

The steed along the drawbridge ——, 
Just as it —— on the rise; 
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Nor lighter does the swallow 
Along the smooth lake’s level 
And when Lord Marmion his band, 
He ——,, and turn’d with clenchéd hand, 
And shout of loud defiance 
And his gauntlet at the towers. 


{Z) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Write a short story entitled ‘‘ A Narrow Escape *’ in which you 
are one of the characters. 
(ii) Mark the stresses in the following lines : 


My manors, halls, and bowers, shall still 
Be open, at my Sovereign’s will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 


(iii) Tell the story of the escape as Marmion himself would have 
given it. 

(iv) Set down all the unusual words that you can discover in this 
extract, and do your best to find their meanings. 

(v) Note carefully the descriptions which Scott gives of Marmion 
and Douglas. Make two brief pen-portraits of them as you imagine 
they must have appeared at the time. 

(vi) Draw a rough sketch of a portcullis and a imate 
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THE road ran down a mile or more, through ground too 
broken to admit of the handling of any considerable force, 
till it reached the crest of a great green wave of land, that 
rolled down a gentle slope to the banks of a little stream, and 
then rolled away again up a still gentler slope to the plain 
beyond, the distance from the crest of the land-wave down 
to the stream being a little over half a mile, and from the 
stream up to the plain beyond a trifle less. The length of 
this wave of land at its highest point, which corresponded 
exactly with the width of the neck of land between the 
wooded hills, was about two miles and a quarter, and it was 
protected on either side by dense, rocky, bush-clad ground, _ 
that afforded a most valuable cover to the flanks of the army 
and rendered it almost impossible for them to be turned. 

It was on the hither slope of this rocky neck that Curtis 
encamped his army in the same formation that, after con- 
sultation with the various generals, Good, and myself, he 
had determined that they should occupy in the great pitched 
battle which now appeared to be imminent. 

Our force of sixty thousand men, roughly speaking, was 
divided as follows. In the centre was a dense body of 
twenty thousand»foot-soldiers, armed with spears, swords, 
and hippopotamus-hide shields, breast and back plates.’ 
These formed the chest of the army, and were supported by 
five thousand foot, and three thousand horse in reserve. On 

1 The Zu-Vendi people do not use bows.—A. Q. 
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either side of this chest were stationed seven thousand horse 
arranged in deep, majestic squadrons ; and beyond and on 
either side but slightly in front of them again were two 
bodies, each numbering about seven thousand five hundred 
spearmen, forming the right and left wings of the army, and 
each supported by a contingent of some fifteen hundred 
cavalry. This makes in all sixty thousand men. 

Curtis commanded in chief, I was in command of the seven 
thousand horse between the chest and right wing, which was 
commanded by Good, the other battalions and squadrons 
being entrusted to Zu-Vendi generals. 

Scarcely had we taken up our positions before Sorais’ vast 
army began to swarm on the opposite slope about a mile in 
front of us, till the whole place seemed alive with the multi- 
tude of her-spear-points, and the ground shook with the 
tramp of her battalions. It was evident that the spies had 
_ not exaggerated ; we were outnumbered by at least a third. 
At first we expected that Sorais was going to attack us at 
once, as the clouds of cavalry which hung upon her flanks 
executed some threatening demonstrations, but she thought 
better of it, and there was no fight that day. As for the 
formation of her great forces I cannot now describe it with 
accuracy, and it would only serve to bewilder if I did, but I 
may say, generally, that in its leading features it resembled 
our own, only her reserve was much greater. 

Opposite our right wing, and forming Sorais’ left wing, 
was a great army of dark, wild-looking men, armed with 
sword and shield only, which, I was informed, was composed 
of Nasta’s twenty-five thousand savage hillsmen. 

‘““My word, Good,” said I, when I saw them, “you will 
catch it to-morrow when those gentlemen charge !’” whereat 
Good not unnaturally looked rather anxious. 

All day we watched and waited, but nothing happened, 
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and at last night fell, and a thousand watchfires twinkled 
brightly on the slopes, to wane and die one by one like the 
stars they resembled. As the hours wore on, the silence 
gradually gathered more deeply over the opposing hosts. 

It was a very wearying night, for in addition to the end- 
less things that had to be attended to, there was our gnawing 
suspense to reckon with. The fray which to-morrow would 
witness would be so vast, and the slaughter so awful, that 
stout indeed must the heart have been that was not over- 
whelmed at the prospect. And when I thought of all that 
hung upon it, I own I felt ill, and it made me very sad to 
reflect that these mighty forces were gathered for destruc- 
tion, simply to gratify the jealous anger of a woman. This 
was the hidden power which was to send those dense masses 
of cavalry, flashing like human thunderbolts across the 
plain, and to roll together the fierce battalions as clouds 
when hurricane meets hurricane. It was a dreadful thought, 
and set one wondering about the responsibilities of the great 
ones of the earth. Deep into the night we sat, with pale 
faces and heavy hearts, and took counsel, whilst the sentries 
tramped up and down, down and up, and the armed and 
plumed generals came and went, grim and shadow-like. 

And so the time wore away, till everything was ready for 
the coming slaughter; and I lay down and thought, and 
tried to get a little rest, but could not sleep for fear of the 
morrow—for who could say what the morrow would bring 
forth? Misery and death, this was certain ; beyond that we 
knew not, and I confess I was very much afraid. But as I 
realized then, it is useless to question that eternal Sphinx, 
the future. From day to day she reads aloud the riddles of 
the yesterday, of which the puzzled worldlings of all ages have 
not answered one, nor ever will, guess they never so wildly 
or cry they never so loud. 
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And so at length I gave up wondering, being forced humbly 
to leave the issue in the balancing hands of Providence and 
the morrow. 

And at last up came the red sun, and the huge camps 
awoke with a clash, and a roar, and gathered themselves to- 
gether for battle. It was a beautiful and awe-inspiring scene, 
and old Umslopogaas, leaning on his axe, contemplated it with 
grim delight. 

“ Never have I seen the like, Macumazahn, never,” he said. 
“ The battles of my people are as the play of children to what 
this will be. Thinkest thou that they will fight it out ? ” 

“ Ay,” I answered sadly, ‘‘ to the death. Content thyself, 
‘Woodpecker,’ for once shalt thou peck thy fill.” 

Time went on, and still there was no sign of an attack. A 
force of cavalry crossed the brook, indeed, and rode slowly 
along our front, evidently taking stock of our position and 
numbers. With this we did not attempt to interfere, as our 
decision was to stand strictly on the defensive, and not to 
waste a single man. The men breakfasted and stood to their 
arms, and the hours wore on. About midday, when the men 
were eating their dinner, for we thought they would fight 
better on full stomachs, a shout of ‘‘ Sovais, Sorats,’’ arose 
like thunder from the enemy’s extreme right, and taking 
the glass, I was able clearly to distinguish the “Lady of the 
Night,’ herself, surrounded by a glittering staff, and riding 
slowly down the lines of her battalions. And as she went, 
that mighty, thundering shout rolled along before her like 
the rolling of ten thousand chariots, or the roaring of the 
ocean when the gale turns suddenly and carries the noise of 
it to a listener’s ears, till the earth shook, and the air was 
full of the majesty of sound. 

Guessing that this was a prelude to the beginning of the 
battle, we remained still and made ready. 
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We had not long to wait. Suddenly, like flame from a 
cannon’s mouth, out shot two great.tongue-like forces of 
cavalry, and came charging down the slope towards the little 
stream, slowly at first, but gathering speed as they went. 
Before they got to the stream, orders reached me from Sit 
Henry, who evidently feared that the shock of such a charge, 
if allowed to fall unbroken upon our infantry, would be too 
much for them, to send five thousand sabres to meet the 
force opposite to me, at the moment when it began to mount 
the stiffest of the rise about four hundred yards from our 
lines. This I did, remaining behind myself with the rest of 
my men. 

Off went the five thousand horsemen, drawn up in a wedge- 
like form, and I must say that the general in command 
handled them very ably. Starting at a hand-gallop, for the 
first three hundred yards he rode straight at the tip of the 
tongue-shaped mass of cavalry which, numbering, so far as 
I could judge, about eight thousand sabres, was advancing 
to charge us. Then he suddenly swerved to the right and 
put on the pace, and I saw the great wedge curl round, and 
before the foe could check himself and turn to meet it, strike 
him about half-way down his length, with a crashing, rend-_ 
ing sound, like that of the breaking up of vast sheets of ice. 
In sank the great wedge, into his heart, and as it cut its 
way hundreds of horsemen were thrown up on either side of 
it, just as the earth is thrown up by a ploughshare, or more 
like still, as the foaming water curls over beneath the bows 
of a rushing ship. In, yet in, vainly does the tongue twist 
its end round in agony, like an injured snake, and strive 
to protect its centre; still farther in, by Heaven! right 
through, and so, amid cheer after cheer from our watching 
thousands, back again upon the severed ends, beating them 
down, driving them as a gale drives spray, till at last, amidst 
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the rushing of hundreds of riderless horses, the flashing 
of swords, and the victorious clamour of their pursuers, 
the great force crumples up like an empty glove, then 
turns and gallops pell-mell for safety back to its own 
lines, 

I do not think it reached them more than two-thirds as 
strong as it went out ten minutes before. The lines which 
were now advancing to the attack, opened and swallowed 
them up, and my force returned, having only suffered a loss 
of about five hundred men—not much, I thought, consider- 
ing the fierceness of the struggle. I could also see that the 
opposing bodies of cavalry on our left wing were drawing 
back, but how. the fight went with them I do not quite 
know. It is as much as I can do to describe what took 
place immediately around me. 

By this time the dense masses of the enemy’s left, :om- 
posed almost entirely of Nasta’s swordsmen, were across . 
the little stream, and with alternate yells of “‘ Nasta”’ and 
“Sorais,’’ with dancing banners and gleaming swords, were 
swarming up towards us like ants. 

Again I received orders to try and check this movement, 
and also the main advance against the chest of our army, 
by means of cavalry charges, and this I did to the best of 
my ability, by continually sending squadrons of about a 
thousand sabres out against them. These squadrons did the 
enemy much damage, and it was a glorious sight to see them 
flash down the hillside, and bury themselves like a living 
knife in the heart of the foe. But, also, we lost many men, 
for after the experience of a couple of these charges, which 
had drawn a sort of bloody St Andrew’s cross of dead and 
dying through the centre of Nasta’s host.our foes no longer 
attempted to offer an unyielding front to their irresistible 
weight, but opened out to let the rush go through, throwing 
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themselves on the ground and hanistie ets hundreds of 
horses as they passed. 

And so, notwithstanding all that we could do, the enemy 
drew nearer, till at last he hurled himself upon Good’s force 
of seven thousand five hundred regulars, who were drawn 
up to receive them in three strong squares. About the same 
time, too, an awful and heartshaking roar told me that the 
main battle had closed in on the centre and extreme left. I 
raised myself in my stirrups and looked down to my left ; 
so far as the eye could see there was a long dazzling shimmer 
of steel as the sun glanced upon falling sword and thrusting. 
spear. 

To and fro swung the contending lines in that dread 
struggle, now giving way, now gaining a little in the mad 
yet ordered confusion of attack and defence. But it. was as 
much as I could do to keep count of what was happening 
to our own wing; and, as for the moment the cavalry had 
fallen back under cover of Good’s three squares, I had a fair 
view of this. 

Nasta’s wild swordsmen were now breaking in red waves 
against the sullen rock-like squares. Time after time did they 
yell out their war-cries, and hurl themselves furiously against 
the long triple ridges of spear-points, only to be rolled back 
as billows are when they meet the cliff. 

And so for four long hours the battle tee almost with- 
out a pause, and at the end of that time, if we had gained 
nothing we had lost nothing. Two attempts to turn our left 
flank by forcing a way through the wood by which it was 
protected had been»defeated, and as yet Nasta’s swordsmen, 
notwithstanding their desperate efforts, had entirely failed to 
break Good’s three squares, though they had thinned their 
numbers by quite a third. 

As for the chest of the army where Sir Henry was with his 
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staff and Umslopogaas, it had suffered dreadfully, but it still 
held its own with honour, and the same may be said of our 
left battle. 

At last the attacks slackened, and Sorais’ army drew 
back, having, I began to think, had enough of it. On this 
point, however, I was soon undeceived, for splitting up her 
cavalry into comparatively small squadrons, she charged us 
furiously with them, all along the line, and then once more 
sullenly rolled her tens of thousands of sword and spearmen 
down upon our weakened squares and squadrons; Sorais 
herself directing the movement, and fearless as a lioness 
heading the main attack. On they came like an avalanche 
—I saw her golden helm gleaming in the van——our counter 
charges of cavalry entirely failing to check their forward 
sweep. Now they had struck us, and our centre bent in like 
a bow beneath the weight of their rush—it parted, and had 
not the ten thousand men in reserve charged down to its 
support it must have been utterly destroyed. As for Good’s 
three squares, they were swept backwards like boats upon 
an incoming tide, and the foremost one was burst into and 
lost half its remaining men. But the effort was too fierce 
and terrible to last. Suddenly the battle came, as it were, 
to a turning-point, and for a minute or two stood still. 

Then it began to move towards Sorais’ camp. Just then, 
too, Nasta’s fierce and almost invincible highlanders, either 
because they were disheartened by their losses or by way of 
a ruse, fell back, and the remains of Good’s gallant squares, 
leaving the positions they had held for so many hours, 
cheered wildly, and rashly followed them down the slope, 
whereon the swarms of swordsmen turned to envelop them, 
and once more flung themselves upon them with a yell. 
Taken thus on every side, what remained of the first square 
was quickly destroyed, and I perceived that the second, in 
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which I could see Good himself mounted on a large horse,’ 
was on the point of annihilation. A°few more minutes and 
it was broken, its streaming colours sank, and I lost sight of 
Good in the confused and hideous slaughter that ensued. 

Presently, however, a cream-coloured horse with a snow- 
white mane and tail burst from the ruins of the square and 
came rushing past me riderless and with wide streaming 
reins, and in it I recognized the charger that Good had been 
riding. Then I hesitated no longer, but taking with me half 
my effective cavalry force, which now amounted to between 
four and five thousand men, I commended myself to God, 
and, without waiting for orders, I charged straight down 
upon Nasta’s swordsmen. Seeing me coming, and being 
warned by the thunder of my horses’ hoofs, the majority of 
them faced round, and gave us a right warm welcome. Not 
an inch would they yield ; in vain did we hack and trample 
them down as we ploughed a broad red furrow through their 
thousands; they seemed to re-arise by hundreds, driving 
their terrible sharp swords into our horses, or severing their 
hamstrings, and then hacking the troopers who came to the 
ground with them almost into pieces. My horse was speedily 
killed under me, but luckily I had a fresh one, my own 
favourite, a coal-black mare Nyleptha had given me, being 
held in reserve behind, and on this I afterwards mounted. 
Meanwhile I had to get along as best I could, for I was pretty 
well lost sight of by my men in the mad confusion of the 
moment. My voice, of course, could not be heard in the 
midst of the clanging of steel and the shrieks of rage and 
agony. Presently I found myself mixed up with the remnants 
of the square, which had formed round its leader Good, and 
was fighting desperately for existence. I stumbled against | 
somebody, and glancing down, caught sight of Good’s eye- 
glass. He had been beaten to his knee. Over him stood a 
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great fellow swinging a heavy sword. Somehow I managed 
to run the man through with the sime’ I had taken from 
the Masai whose hand I had cut off; but as I did so, he 
dealt me a frightful blow on the left side and breast with his 
sword, and though my chain shirt saved my life, I felt that 
I was badly hurt. For a minute I fell on to my hands and 
knees among the dead and dying, and turned sick and faint. 
When I came to again I saw that Nasta’s spearmen, or rather 
those of them who remained, were retreating back across the 
stream, and that Good was there by me smiling sweetly. 

“Near go that,’”’ he shouted; ‘‘ but all’s well that ends 
well.” 

I assented, but I could not help feeling that it had not 
ended well for me. I was sorely hurt. 

Just then we saw the smaller bodies of cavalry stationed 
on our extreme right and left, and which were now re- 
inforced by the three thousand sabres which we had held in 
reserve, flash out like arrows from their posts and fall upon 
the disordered flanks of Sorais’ forces, and that charge 
decided the issue of the battle. In another minute or two 
the enemy was in slow and sullen retreat across the little 
stream, where they once more re-formed. Then came another 
lull, during which I managed to get my second horse, and 
received my orders to advance from Sir Henry, and then 
with one fierce deep-throated roar, with a waving of banners | 
and a wide flashing of steel, the remains of our army took 
the offensive and began to sweep down, slowly indeed, but 
irresistibly from the positions they had so gallantly held all 
day. 
Sir H. Riper Haccarp, Allan Quatermain 


1 A double-edged sword shaped like a dagger. 
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EXERCISES. 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 


Rewrite the following passage in the present tense—that is, as 
if the events described were happening at the present moment and 
you were looking on: 


Off went the five thousand horsemen, drawn up in a wedge-like form, 
and I must say that the general in command handled them very ably. 
Starting at a hand-gallop, for the first three hundred yards he rode 
straight at the tip of the tongue-shaped mass of cavalry which, number- 
ing, so far as I could judge, about eight thousand sabres, was advancing 
to charge us. Then he suddenly swerved to the right and put on the 
pace, and I saw the great wedge curl round, and before the foe could 
check himself and turn to meet it, strike him about half-way down his 


length, with a crashing, rending sound like that of the breaking up of 
vast sheets of ice. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Use each of the following phrases in sentences of your own: 


wooded hills, pitched battle, foot-soldiers, in reserve, five hundred 
spearmen, Our positions, it was evident. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
Change the following to indirect speech : 


(i) ‘“‘ You will catch it to-morrow,” said I, 
(ii) ‘“‘ Never have I seen the like,” he said. 
(iii) “* Do you think that they will fight it out ? ”’ he asked, 
SAG ONT answered sadly, “ to the death.” 
‘For once,”’ said I, ‘‘ you will peck your fill,”’ 
(vi) He shouted, “‘ It was a near go.’ 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


If you read the extract carefully you will notice that the writing 
is made more vivid by the frequent use of comparisons—e.g. ‘‘ They 
were swept backwards like boats upon an incoming tide.’ Make a list 
of six such comparisons taken from the extract. 


(£E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Write a description of any famous battle of which you have read. 
(ii) Make a list of the names of all the weapons you know. 
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(iii) Draw a plan of the battle as it began, showing clearly how the 
forces were disposed. 


(iv) Write a brief report of the battle and supply suitable headlines 
as for a newspaper. 

(v) Suggest a suitable alternative title for this extract. 

(vi) Explain as clearly as you-can what is meant by each of the 
following phrases: broken ground, the hither slope, rocky neck, 
taking stock of our position, swerved to the right, our left flank, 
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TritEmius of Herbipolis, one day, 

While kneeling at the altar’s foot to pray, 
Alone with God, as was his pious choice, 
Heard from without a miserable voice, 

A sound which seemed of all sad things to tell, 
As of a lost soul crying out of hell. 

Thereat the Abbot paused ; the chain whereby 
His thoughts went upward broken by that cry ; 
And, looking from the casement, saw below 

A wretched woman, with grey hair aflow, 

And withered hands held up to him, who cried 
For alms as one who might not be denied. 


She cried, “‘ For the dear love of Him who gave 
His life for ours, my child from bondage save,— 
My beautiful, brave first-born, chained with slaves 
In the Moor’s galley, where the sun-smit waves 
-Lap the white walls of Tunis ! ’’—‘‘ What I can 

I give,’’ Tritemius said, ‘‘ my prayers.’”’—“‘O man 
Of God !”’ she cried, for grief had made her bold, 
“Mock me not thus ; I ask not prayers, but gold. 
Words will not serve me, alms alone suffice ; 

Even while I speak perchance my first-born dies.” 
““Woman !”’ Tritemius answered, ‘‘ from our door 
None go unfed, hence are we always poor ; 

A single soldo is our only store. 

Thou hast our prayers ;—what can we give thee more ? ” 
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““ Give me,” she said, “‘ the silver candlesticks 
On either side of the great crucifix. 

God well may spare them on His errands sped, 
Or He can give you golden ones instead.” 


Then spake Tritemius, “‘ Even as thy word, 
Woman, so be it! (Our mc" gracious Lord, 
Who loveth mercy more than sacrifice, 

Pardon me if a human soul I prize 

Above the gifts upon His altar piled !) 

Take what thou askest, and redeem thy child.” 
But his hand trembled as the holy alms 

He placed within the beggar’s eager palms ; 
And as she vanished down the linden shade, 
He bowed his head and for forgiveness prayed. 


So the day passed, and when the twilight came 
He woke to find the chapel all aflame, 
And, dumb with grateful wonder, to behold 
Upon the altar candlesticks of gold ! 

J. G. WHITTIER 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Give nouns corresponding to the following adjectives: pious, sad, 
wretched, beautiful, bold, golden, human, eager, grateful, lost. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Complete the following sentences by adding subject or predicate 
as required : 
(i) Tritemius of Herbipolis 
(ii) cliained in the Moor’s galley. 
(iii) —— my prayers. 
(iv) Give me —— 
(v) I prize 
(vi) —— candlesticks of gold. 
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(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

In the following sentences put these words in their proper places : 
altar, alter; pray, prey; soul, sole; bowled, bold ; poor, pour ; 
great, grate. 


(i) The poor woman tried to make Tritemius —— his mind. 
(ii) Tritemius promised to for her. 
(iii) On the —— were two silver candlesticks, 
(iv) It was the gift he could make her. 
(v) The voice was like the sound of a lost —— 
(vi) The woman was made —— by her distress. 
(vii) She began to forth her tale of woe. 
(viii) The Abbot said that they were always 
(ix) The fire was low in the —— 


(x) The batsman was —— out. 
(xi) The eagle is a bird of 
(xii) Her gratitude was —— when Tritemius gave her the candle- 
sticks. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


From the following list of words select all those which you think 
would suit the action of Tritemius in giving the poor woman the silver 
candlesticks: generosity, weakness, benevolence, stupidity, greed, 
nobility, kindness, charity, goodwill, cruelty, mercy, indifference, 
pity, malice, spite, goodness. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Note that the poem is written in sets of two lines which rhyme. 
These are known as ‘ couplets.” Make second lines for each of the 
following so as to complete the couplets : 


The air of the valley has felt the chill 


° . 


Under his spurring feet, the road 


The combat deepens. On, ye brave 


(ii) Tell the story of the poem as if you were Tritemius. 
(iii) Mark the stressed syllables in the following words thus, 
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‘remember *: Tritemius, Herbipolis, miserable, beautiful, candle- 
sticks, sacrifice, vanished, forgiveness, twilight. 

(iv) What was a galley ? Write down the names of as many 
different kinds of vessels as you can think of. 

(v) Describe the meeting between the poor woman and her son. 

(vi) Tell the story of any other kindly action. 


XIX 
THE VOYAGE TO LILLIPUT 


WE set sail from Bristol, May 4, 1699, and our voyage at 
first was very prosperous, 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to trouble the 
reader with the particulars of our adventures in those seas; 
let it suffice to inform him that in our passage from thence 
to the East Indies we were driven by a violent storm to the 
north-west of Van Diemen’s Land. By an observation we 
found ourselves in the latitude of 30° 2’ south. Twelve of 
our crew were dead by immoderate labour and ill food; the 
rest were in a very weak condition. On the fifth of Novem- 
ber, which was the beginning of summer in those parts, the 
weather being very hazy, the seamen spied a rock within 
half a cable’s length of the ship, but the wind was so strong 
that we were driven directly upon it, and immediately split. 
Six of the crew, of whom I was one, having let down the 
boat into the sea, made a shift to get clear of the ship and 
the rock. We rowed by my computation about three leagues, 
till we were able to work no longer, being already spent with 
labour while we were in the ship. We therefore trusted 
ourselves to the mercy of the waves, and in about half an 
hour the boat was overset by a sudden flurry from the north. 
What became of my companions in the boat, as well as of 
those who escaped on the rock or were left in the vessel, I 
cannot tell, but conclude they were all lost. For my own part 
I swam as fortune directed me, and was pushed forward by 
wind and tide. I often let my legs drop, and could feel no 
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bottom ; but when I was almost goné and able to struggle 
no longer, I found myself within my depth; and by this 
time the storm was much abated. The declivity was so small 
that I walked near a mile before I got to the shore, which I 
conjectured was about eight o’clock in the evening. I then 
advanced forward near half a mile, but could not discover 
any sign of houses or inhabitants—at least, I was in so weak 
a condition that I did not observe them. I was extremely 
tired, and with that and the heat of the weather and about 
half a pint of brandy that I drank as I left the ship, I found 
myself much inclined to sleep. I lay down on the grass, 
which was very short and soft, where I slept sounder than 
ever I remember to have done in my life, and as I reckoned 
above nine hours, for when I awaked it was just daylight. I 
attempted to rise, but was not able to stir, for as I happened 
to lie on my back, I found my arms and legs were strongly 
fastened on each side to the ground, and my hair, which was 
long and thick, tied down in the same manner. I likewise 
felt several slender ligatures across my body from my 
arm-pits to my thighs. I could only look upwards; the sun 
began to grow hot and the light offended mine eyes. I heard 
a confused noise about me, but in the posture I lay could see 
nothing except the sky. Ina little time I felt something alive 
moving on my left leg, which, advancing gently forward over 
my breast, came almost up to my chin, when, bending mine 
eyes downwards as much as I could, I perceived it to be a 
human creature not six inches high, with a bow and arrow 
in his hands and a quiver at his back. In the meantime I 
felt at least forty more of the same kind (as I conjectured) 
following the first. I was in the utmost astonishment, and 
roared so loud that they all ran back in a fright ; and some 
of them, as I was afterwards told, were hurt with the falls they 
got by leaping from my sides upon the ground. However, 
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they soon returned, and one of them, who ventured so far 
as to get a full sight of my face, lifting up his hands and 
eyes by way of admiration, cried out in a shrill, but distinct 
voice, “ Hekinah degul!’’ The others repeated the same 
words several-times, but I then knew not what they meant. 
I lay all this while, as the reader may believe, in great un- 
easiness ; at length, struggling to get loose, I had the fortune 
to break the strings and wrench out the pegs that fastened 
my left arm to the ground ; for, by lifting it up to my face, 
I discovered the methods they had taken to bind me, and at 
the same time, with a violent pull, which gave me excessive 
pain, I a little loosened the strings that tied down my hair 
on the left side, so that I was just able to turn my head about 
two inches. But the creatures ran off a second time before 
I could seize them, whereupon there was a great shout in a 
very shrill accent, and after it ceased I heard one of them 
cry aloud, “ Tolgo phonac!’’ when in an instant I felt 
about one hundred arrows discharged on my left hand, which 
pricked me like so many needles, and, besides, they shot an- 
other flight into the air, as we do bombs in Europe, whereof 
many, I suppose, fell on my body (though I felt them not) 
and some on my face, which I immediately covered with 
my left hand. When this shower of arrows was over, I fell 
a-groaning with grief and pain; and then, striving again 
to get loose, they discharged another volley larger than the 
first, and some of them attempted with spears to stick me 
in the sides, but by good luck I had on me a buff jerkin which 
they could not pierce. I thought it the most prudent method 
to lie still, and my design was to continue so till night when, 
my left hand being already loose, I could easily free myself, 
and as for the inhabitants, I had reason to believe I might 
be a match for the greatest armies they could bring against 
me, if they were all of the same size with him that I saw. 
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But fortune disposed otherwise of me. When the people 
observed I was quict they discharged no more arrows; but 
by the noise I heard I knew their numbers increased, and 
about four yards from me, over against my right ear, I heard 
a knocking for above an hour, like that of people at work, 
when, turning my head that way as well as the pegs and 
strings would permit me, I saw a stage erected about a foot 
and a half from the ground, capable of holding four of the 
inhabitants, with two or three ladders to mount it, from 
whence one of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, 
made me a long speech, whereof I understood not one 
syllable. But I should have mentioned that before the 
principal person began his oration, he cried out three times, 
“ Langro dehul san!’’ (these words and the former were 
afterwards repeated and explained to me). Whereupon 
immediately about fifty of the inhabitants came and cut the 
strings that fastened the left side of my head, which gave 
me the liberty of turning it to the right, and of observing the 
person and gesture of him that was to speak. He appeared 
to be of a middle age and taller than any of the other three 
who attended him, whereof one was a page that held up 
his train, and seemed to be somewhat longer than my middle 
finger ; the other two stood one on each side to support him. 
He acted every part of an orator, and I could observe many 
periods of threatenings, and others of promises, pity, and 
kindness. I answered in a few words, but in the most sub- 
missive manner, lifting up my left hand and both mine eyes 
to the sun as calling him for a witness, and, being almost 
famished with hunger, having not eaten a morsel for some 
hours before I left the ship, I found the demands of nature 
so strong upon me that I could not forbear showing my 
impatience (perhaps against the strict rules of decency) by 
putting my finger frequently on my mouth, to signify that 
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I wanted food. The Hurgo (for so they call a great lord, as 
I afterwards learnt) understood me'very well. He descended 
from the stage and commanded that several ladders should 
be applied to my sides, on which above one hundred of the 
inhabitants mounted and walked towards my mouth, laden 
with baskets full of meat, which had been provided and sent 
thither by the King’s orders upon the first intelligence he 
received of me. I observed there was the flesh of several 
animals, but could not distinguish them by the taste. There 
were shoulders, legs, and loins shaped like those of mutton, 
and very well dressed, but smaller than the wings of a lark. 
I ate them by two or three at a mouthful, and took three 
loaves at a time, about the bigness of musket bullets. They 
supplied me as they could, showing a thousand marks of 
wonder and astonishment at my bulk and appetite. I then 
made another sign that I wanted drink. They found by my 
eating that a small quantity would not suffice me, and, being 
a most ingenious people, they slung up with great dexterity 
one of their largest hogsheads, then rolled it towards my 
hand and beat out the top. I drank it off at a draught, which 
I might well do, for it did not hold half a pint, and tasted like 
a small wine of Burgundy, but much more delicious. They 
brought me a second hogshead, which I drank in the same 
manner, and made signs for more, but they had none to give 
me. When I had performed these wonders they shouted for 
joy and danced upon my breast, repeating several times as 
they did at first, “‘ Hekinah degul.”” They made me a sign 
that I should throw down the two hogsheads, but first warn- 
ing the people below to stand out of the way, crying aloud 
“ Borach mivola!’’ and when they saw the vessels in the 
air, there was a universal shout of “‘ Hekinah degul!” 1 
confess I was often tempted, while they were passing back- 
wards and forwards on my body, to seize forty or fifty of the 
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first that came in my reach and dash them against the 
ground. But the remembrance of what I had felt, which 
probably might not be the worst they could do, and the 
promise of honour I made them, for so I interpreted my 
submissive behaviour, soon drove out these imaginations, 
Besides I now considered myself as bound by the laws of 
hospitality to a people who had treated me with so much 
expense and magnificence. However, in my thoughts I could 
not sufficiently wonder at the intrepidity of these diminutive 
mortals, who durst venture to mount and walk upon my 
body while one of my hands was at liberty, without trem- 
bling at the very sight of so prodigious a creature as I must 
appear to them. After some time, when they observed that 
I made no more demands for meat, there appeared before 
me a person of high rank from his Imperial Majesty. His 
_ Excellency, having mounted on the small of my right leg, 
advanced forwards up to my face with about a dozen of his 
retinue. And producing his credentials under the signet 
royal, which he applied close to mine eyes, spoke about 
ten minutes without any signs of anger, but with a kind of 
determinate resclution, often pointing forwards, which, as I 
afterwards found, was towards the capital city, about half a 
mile distant, whither it was agreed by his Majesty in Council 
that I must be conveyed. I answered in few words, but to 
no purpose, and made a sign with my hand that was loose, 
putting it to the other (but over his Excellency’s head, for 
fear of hurting him or his train), and then to my own head 
and body, to signify that I desired my liberty. It appeared 
that he understood me well enough, for he shook his head 
by way of disapprobation, and held his hand in a posture to 
show that I must be carried asa prisoner. However, he made 
other signs to let me understand that I should have meat 
and drink enough and very good treatment. Whereupon 
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I once more thought of attempting to break my bonds, but 
again, when I felt the smart of their arrows upon my face 
and hands, which were all in blisters and many of the darts 
still sticking in them, and observing likewise that the number 
of my enemies increased, I gave tokens to let them know 
that they might do with me what they pleased. Upon this 
the Hurgo and his train withdrew with much civility and 
cheerful countenances. Soon after I heard a general shout, 
with frequent repetitions of the words, “ Peflom selan,” and: 
I felt great numbers of the people on my left side, relaxing 
the cords to such a degree that I was able to turn. But 
before this they had daubed my face and both my hands 
with a sort of ointment, very pleasant to the smell, which 
in a few minutes removed all the smart of their arrows. 
These circumstances, added to the refreshment I had re- 
ceived by their victuals and drink, which were very nourish- 
ing, disposed me to sleep. I slept about eight hours, as I was 
afterwards assured, and it was no wonder, for the physicians, 
by the Emperor’s order, had mingled a sleepy potion in the 
hogsheads of wine. 
JONATHAN SwiIFT, Gulliver's Travels 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Turn the verbs in the following sentences into the future tense : 


(i) We set sail from Bristol. 

(ii) We found ourselves in the latitude of 30° 2’ south. 
(iii) The wind was so strong that we were driven upon the rock. 
(iv) I swam as fortune directed me. 


(v) They erected a stage about a foot and a half from the 
ground. 


(vi) This gave me the liberty of turning my head to the right. 
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(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
In a single sentence explain each of the following : 


(i) What Gulliver discovered when he awoke. 
(ii) What he saw when he looked down. 
(iii) How he made the little people understand that he was hungry. 
(iv) What they gave him to eat. 
(v) Why Gulliver slept so soundly after his meal. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


Insert the necessary stops in the following passage and then 
compare your version with that on pp. 155-56: 


I was in the utmost astonishment and roared so loud that they 
all ran back in a fright and some of them as I was afterwards told 
were hurt with the falls they got by leaping from my sides upon 
the ground however they soon returned and one of them who 
ventured so far as to get a full sight of my face lifting up his hands 
and eyes by way of admiration cried out in a shrill but distinct voice 
Hekinah degul 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Without changing the meaning substitute a simpler word for 
each of those printed in italics : 


(i) Twelve of our crew were dead by itmmoderate labour and ill 

food. 

(ii) We rowed by my computation about three leagues. 

(iii) The declivity was so small that I walked near a mile before I got 
to the shore. 

(iv) I was extremely tired. 

(v) I should have mentioned that he cried three times some strange 
words. 

(vi) When I had performed these wonders they shouted for joy. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a paragraph beginning, ‘‘ When Tam hungry .. ." 

(ii) Give an account of some imaginary adventures of your own 
among the giants. 

(iii) Make a list of words that, like ‘ wrench,’ have a silent w, 
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(iv) Describe Gulliver as he must have appeared to the people of 
Lilliput when they first saw him. 

(v) Mention any questions you would like to ask Gulliver about his 
adventures in Lilliput. 

(vi) Write a paragraph describing the sort of weather it was 
yesterday. 
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xX 
A RUNNABLE STAG 


WHEN the pods went pop on the broom, green broom 
And apples began to be golden-skinn’d, 
We harbour’d a stag in the Priory coomb, 
And we feather’d his trail up-wind, up-wind, 
We feather’d his trail up-wind— 
A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 
A runnable stag, a kingly crop, 
Brow, bay and tray and three on top, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


, 


Then the huntsman’s horn rang yap, yap, yap, 
And “‘ Forwards ”’ we heard the harbourer shout ; 
But ’twas only a brocket that broke a gap 
In the beechen underwood, driven out, 
From the underwood antler’d out 
By warrant and might of the stag, the stag, 
The runnable stag, whose lordly mind 
Was bent on sleep, though beam’d and tined 
He stood, a runnable stag. 


So we tufted the covert till afternoon 
With Tinkerman’s Pup and Bell-of-the-North ; 
And hunters were sulky and hounds out of tune 
Before we tufted the right stag forth, 


Before we tufted him forth, 
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The stag of warrant, the wily stag, 

The runnable stag with his-kingly crop, 
Brow, bay and tray and three on top, 
The royal and runnable stag. 


It was Bell-of-the-North and Tinkerman’s Pup 
That stuck to the scent till the copse was drawn. 
“Tally ho! tally ho!” and the hunt was up, 
The tufters whipp’d and the pack laid on, 
The resolute pack laid on, 
And the stag of warrant away at last, 
The runnable stag, the same, the same, 
His hoofs on fire, his horns like flame, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


“Let your gelding be: if you check or chide 
He stumbles at once and you're out of the hunt ; 
For three hundred gentlemen, able to ride, 
On hunters accustom’d to bear the brunt, 
Accustom’d to bear the brunt, 
Are after the runnable stag, the stag, 
The runnable stag with his kingly crop, 
Brow, bay and tray and three on top, 
The right, the runnable stag.” 


By perilous paths in coomb and dell, 
The heather, the rocks, and the river-bed, 
The pace grew hot, for the scent lay well, 
And a runnable stag goes right ahead, 
The quarry went right ahead— 
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Ahead, ahead, and fast and far ; 
His antler’d crest, his cloven hoof, 
Brow, bay and tray and three aloof, 
The stag, the runnable stag. 


For a matter of twenty miles and more, 

By the densest hedge and the highest wall, 
Through herds of bullocks he baffled the lore 
Of harbourer, huntsman, hounds and all, 

Of harbourer, hounds and all— 
The stag of warrant, the wily stag, 
For twenty miles, and five and five, 
He ran, and he never was caught alive, 
This stag, this runnable stag. 


When he turn’d at bay in the leafy gloom, 
In the emerald gloom where the brook ran deep, 
He heard in the distance the rollers boom, 
And he saw in a vision of peaceful sleep, 
In a wonderful vision of sleep, 
A stag of warrant, a stag, a stag, 
A runnable stag in a jewell’d bed, 
Under the sheltering ocean dead, 
A stag, a runnable stag. 


So a fateful hope lit up his eye, 
And he open’d his nostrils wide again, 

And he toss’d his branching antlers high 
As he headed the hunt down the Charlock glen, 
As he raced down the echoing glen— 
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For five miles more, the stag, the stag, 
For twenty miles, and five and five, 
Not to be caught now, dead or alive, 
The stag, the runnable stag. 


Three hundred gentlemen, able to ride, 
Three hundred horses as gallant and free, 
Beheld him escape on the evening tide, 
Far out till he sank in the Severn Sea, 
Till he sank in the depths of the sea— 
The stag, the buoyant stag, the stag, 
That slept at last in a jewell’d bed 
Under the sheltering ocean spread, 
The stag, the runnable stag. 
JoHN DAVIDSON 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 


Give two meanings for each of the following: quarry, post, broom, 
pack, box. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Make sentences of your own illustrating each of the meanings you 
have given in Exercise (A). 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
Add able or ible to each of the following words, doubling or chang- 


ing the last consonant if necessary: contempt, tract, force, work, 
response, run, perish, agree, sense. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


Make three columns in your book, and head these respectively 
‘hill,’ ‘ valley, and ‘stream.’ Sort out the following words, and put 
each in its right column; dale, dell, mound, mountain, height, river, 
dingle, rivulet, brook, 
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(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Write down what you felt when you finished reading this poem. 
(ii) Give suitable imitative words for each of the following : 

(a) The sound of bursting pea-pods. 

() Milk-cans being jolted in a cart. 

(c) The sound of waves breaking on the shore. 

(d) The sound of raindrops against the window-pane. 

(e) A hammer falling on the head of a nail. 


(iii) Write an essay on ‘“‘ Oranges and Apples,” or tell the story of 
what you did one autumn day. 

(iv) Give a short conversation that took place between two of the 
huntsmen as they saw the stag sink beneath the waves. 

(v) Make sentences showing the difference between the following 
pairs of words: huntsman, hunter ; postage, postman ; copse, corpse ; 
decease, disease ; there, their ; through thorough. 

(vi) Write down ten descriptive words that would suit the runnable 
stag. (N.B.—You need not confine yourself to those given in the 
poem.) 
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XXI 
THE LOST KNIFE 


THE knife, as I remember it, was a particularly jolly one, 
with all sorts of instruments in it, tweezers and a thing for 
getting a stone out of the hoof of a horse, and a corkscrew ; 
it had cost me a carefully accumulated half-crown, and 
amounted, indeed, to a new experience in knives. I had it 
for two or three days, and then one afternoon I dropped 
it through a hole in my pocket on a footpath crossing 
a field between Penge and Anerley. I heard it fall in 
the way one does without at the time appreciating what 
had happened, then later, before I got home, when my 
hand wandered into my pocket to embrace the still dear 
new possession I found it gone; and instantly that memory 
of something hitting the ground swam up into conscious- 
ness. I went back and commenced a search. Almost im- 
mediately I was accosted by the leader of a little gang of 
four or five extremely dirty and ragged boys of assorted 
sizes and slouching carriage who were coming from the 
Anerley direction. 

“Lost anythink, Matey ?”’ said he. 

I explained. 

“°E’s dropped ’is.knife,”’ said my interlocutor, and joined 
in the search. 

“What sort of ’andle was it, Matey ? ” said a small, white- 
faced, sniffing boy in a big bowler hat. 

I supplied the information. His sharp little face scruti- 
nized the ground about us, 
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“ Got it,’”’ he said, and pounced, 

“ Give it ’ere,”’ said the big boy hoarsely, and secured it. 

I walked towards him serenely confident that he would 
hand it over to me, and that all was for the best in the best 
of all possible worlds. 

“No bloomin’ fear!’”’ he said, regarding me obliquely. 
“Oo said it was your knife ? ” 

Remarkable doubts assailed me. ‘Of course it’s my 
knife,” I said. The other boys gathered round me. 

“This ain’t your knife,” said the big boy, and spat 
casually. 

“T dropped it just now.” 

“ Findin’s keepin’s, I believe,” said the big boy. 

““ Nonsense,” I said. ‘‘ Give me my knife,” 

“°Ow many blades it got?” 

“yUhree.” 

** And what sort of ’andle ? ” 

“ Bone.” 

“Got a corkscrew like ?”’ 

wees.” 

“Ah! This ain’t your knife no’ow. See?” 

He made no offer to show it me. My breath went. 

“Look here!” I said. ‘I saw that kid pick it up. It 
as my knife.” 

“Rot!” said the big boy, and slowly, deliberately put 
my knife into his trouser pocket. 

I braced my soul for battle. All civilization was behind 
me, but I doubt if it kept the colour in my face. I buttoned 
my jacket and clenched my fists and advanced on my 
antagonist—he had, I suppose, the advantage of two years 
of age and three inches of height. “ Hand over that knife,” 
I said. 

Then one of the smallest of the band assailed me with 
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extraordinary vigour and swiftness from behind, had an 
arm round my neck and a knee’ in my back before I 
had the slightest intimation of attack, and so got me 
down. “I got ’im, Bill,” squeaked this amazing little 
ruffian. My~nose was flattened by a dirty hand, and 
as I struck out and hit something like sacking, some 
one kicked my elbow. Two or three seemed to be at 
me at the same time. Then I rolled over and sat up 
to discover them all making off, a ragged flight, foot- 
balling my cap, my City Merchants’ cap, amongst them. I 
leapt to my feet in a passion of indignation and pursued 
them. 

But I did not overtake them. We are beings of mixed com- 
position, and I doubt if mine was a single-minded pursuit. 
I knew that honour required me to pursue, and I had a 
vivid impression of having just been down in the dust 
with a very wiry and active and dirty little antagonist 
of disagrecable odour, and incredible and incalculable un- 
scrupulousness, kneeling on me and gripping my arm and 
neck. I wanted, of course, to be even with him, but also 
I doubted if catching him would necessarily involve that. 
They kicked my cap into the ditch at the end of the 
field, and made off compactly along a cinder lane while 
I turned aside to recover my dishonoured headdress. As 
I knocked the dust out of that and out of my jacket, - 
and brushed my knees and readjusted my very crumpled 
collar, I tried to focus this startling occurrence in my 
mind. 

I had vague ideas of going to a policeman or of com- 
plaining at a police station, but some boyish instinct 
against informing prevented that. No doubt I enter- 
tained ideas of vindictive pursuit and murderous reprisals. 
And I was acutely enraged whenever I thought of my 
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knife. The thing indeed rankled in my mind for weeks 
and weeks, and altered all the flavour of my world 
for me. 


H. G. WEtts, The New Machiavelli 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 


Till the blanks in the following sentences by using one of these 
words: lose, loose ; lie, lay ; rise, raise. 


(i) He could —— there no longer. 
(ii) As he —— on the ground he felt some one kick him, 
(iii) He told the dog to —— down. 
(iv) ““ —— that parcel on the counter,”’ was the command. 
(v) I was sorry to —— my knife although the blade was —— 
(vi) At last they allowed me to —— 
(vii) When I could —— my head I saw the ruffians making off. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Make sentences of your own showing the use of the six words 
given in Exercise (A). 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

In the extract many words are abbreviated as is shown here, write 
each of these words in full: 'e’s, ’is, ’andle, ’ere, bloomin’, ain’t, ’ow, 
findin’s keepin’s, it’s. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
For each of the words in italics put a simpler word without changing 
the meaning: 
(i) I heard it fall without at the time appreciating what had happened. 
(ii) His sharp little face scrutinized the ground. 
(iii) I walked towards him serenely confident that he would hand it over 
to me. 
(iv) Then one of the smallest of the band assatled me. 
(v) He had his knee in my back before I had the slightest intimation 
of attack. 
(vi) He was a dirty little antagonist of a disagreeable odour, 
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(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write a paragraph giving a defatted description of any of your 
own possessions. 

(ii) Give an account of how you lost something. 

(iii) Say what you think you would have done if this had been 
your knife. 

(iv) Do you agree that ‘‘ Findin’s keepin’s ” ? Give reasons. 

(v) Give a sequel to the story in which the thieves are fittingly 
punished. 

(vi) Write a brief summary of the first paragraph of the extract. 
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XXII 
FIVE SONGS 


I. Oo! BREATHE NOT HIS NAME 


- On! breathe not his name, let it sleep in the shade 
Where cold and unhonoured his relics are laid: 

Sad, silent, and dark, be the tears that we shed, 

- As the night-dew that falls on the grass o’er his head ! 


But the night-dew that falls, though in silence it weeps, 
Shall brighten with verdure the grave where he sleeps ; 
And the tear that we shed, though in secret it rolls, 
Shall long keep his memory green in our souls. 

THomas Moore 


II. To SLEEP 


To sleep! to sleep! The long bright day is done, 
And darkness rises from the fallen sun. 
To sleep! to sleep! 
Whate’er thy joys, they vanish with the day ; 
Whate’er thy griefs, in sleep they fade away. 
To sleep ! to sleep! 
Sleep, mournful heart, and let the past be past. 
Sleep, happy soul! all life will sleep at last. 
To sleep! to sleep! 

Lorp TENNYSON 
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III. Sotp1ER, Rest! 


SOLDIER, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no more, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 
In our isle’s enchanted hall, 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 
Fairy strains of music fall, 

Every sense in slumber dewing. 
Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er, 
Dream of fighting fields no more : 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breakigg, 
Morn of toil, nor night of waking. 


No rude sound shall reach thine ear, 
Armour’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon here 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping, 
Yet the lark’s shrill fife may come 
At the day-break from the fallow, 
And the bittern sound his drum, 
Booming from the sedgy shallow. 
Ruder sounds shall none be near, 
Guards nor warders challenge here, 
Here no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans, or squadrons stamping. 


Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 
While our slumbrous spells assail ye, 
Dream not, with the rising sun, 
Bugles here shall sound reveillé. 
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Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 
Sleep ! nor dream in yonder glen, 

How thy gallant steed lay dying, 
Huntsman, rest | thy chase is done, 
Think not of the rising sun, 
For at dawning to assail ye, 
Here no bugles sound reveillé. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 


IV. LAUGHING SONG 


WHEN the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by ; 

When the air does laugh with our merry wit, 

And the green hill laughs with the noise of it ; 


When the meadows laugh with lively green, 

And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene ; 
When Mary and Susan and Emily 

With their sweet round mouths sing “ Ha ha he!” 


When the painted birds laugh in the shade, 
Where our table with nuts and cherries is spread : 
Come live, and be merry, and join with me, 
To sing the sweet chorus of “ Ha ha he!” 
WILLIAM BLAKE 
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V. A WINTER SONG 


WHEN icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl 

Tu-whit ! 
Tu-who! A merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all about the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw ; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sits the staring owl 

Tu-whit ! 
Tu-who! A merry note ! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


EXERCISES 
(4) THE USE OF WORDS 


Supply these words as they are required in the following sentences ; 
who, which, what, when, that, where. 


(i) —— the milk is frozen we know that winter is upon us. 

(ii) The soldier —— fought so many battles is now at rest. 

(iii) He will dream no more of those fields on —— he fought so bravely. 
(iv) They all thought —— Marian’s nose was redder than ever. 

(v) I do not know —— she will do about it. 

(vi) The birds look as if they do not know —— to go. 
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(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Take the completed sentences in Exercise 4 and analyse each into 
subject and predicate. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


Make six columns in your book heading them respectively with 
the words ‘ laugh,’ ‘ taught,’ ‘ rough,’ ‘ plough,’ ‘ cough,’ and ‘ dough.’ 
Underneath each of these write the words from the following 
list that rhyme with it: bought, enough, though, bough, thou, 
tough, chough, aught, wrought, ought, trough, caught, thought, 
through. There is one word that will not fit in any of the columns. 
Which is it ? 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Note how simple are the words in these songs. Count the number 
of words of more than one syllable. 

Write a brief description of yourself using words of one syllable 
only. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Which of these songs do you prefer ? Say why. 

(ii) Give a description of a winter scene. 

(iii) Write out the first stanza of Oh / breathe not his Name, marking 
all the long vowels thus: ‘name.’ 

(iv) Write a short story about a small boy who would go to sleep 
at the wrong time and in the wrong place. 

(v) Make a list of six pairs of words like ‘nay’ and ‘neigh’ that 
are pronounced alike but spelt differently. 

(vi) Note the imitative words in Soldier, Rest/ Quote six. 
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. XXIII 
JACK BRIMBLECOMBE’S ADVENTURE 


To the southward of that setting sun a cluster of tall peaks 
rose from the sea; and they, unless Amyas Leigh’s reckon- 
ings were wrong, were the mountains of Macanao, at the 
western end of Margarita, the Isle of Pearls, then famous in 
all the cities of the Mediterranean, and at the great German 
fairs, and second only in richness to that pearl island in the 
Gulf of Panama, which fifteen years before had cost John 
Oxenham his life. 

The next day saw them running along the north side of 
the island, having passed undiscovered (as far as they could 
see) the castle which the Spaniards had built at the eastern 
end for the protection of the pear] fisheries. 

At last they opened a deep and still bight, wooded to 
the water’s. edge ; and lying in the roadstead a caravel, and 
three boats by her. And at that sight there was not a man 
but was on deck at once, and not a mouth but was giving 
its opinion of what should be done. Some were for sailing 
right into the roadstead, the breeze blowing fresh toward 
the shore (as it usually does throughout those islands in 
the afternoon). However, seeing the billows break here and 
there off the bay’s mouth, they thought it better, for fear 
of rocks, to run by quietly, and then send in the pinnace 
and the boat. Yeo would have had them show Spanish 
colours, for fear of alarming the caravel ; but Amyas stoutly 
refused, ‘‘ counting it,” he said, ‘‘a mean thing to tell a lie 
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in that way, unless in extreme danger, or for great ends of 
state.” 

So holding on their course till they were shut out by the 
next point, they started; Cary in the largest boat with 
twenty men, and Amyas in the smaller one with fifteen 
more ; among whom was John Brimblecombe, who must 
needs come in his cassock and bands, with an old sword 
of his uncle’s which he prized mightily. 

When they came to the bight’s mouth, they found, as 
they had expected, coral rocks, and too many of them; so 
that they had to run along the edge of the reef a long way 
before they could find a passage for the boats. While they 
were so doing, and those of them who were new to the Indies 
were admiring through the clear element those living flower- 
beds, and subaqueous gardens of Nereus and Amphitrite, 
_ there suddenly appeared below what Yeo called ‘‘ a school 
of sharks,’’ some of them nearly as long as the boat, who 
looked up at them wistfully enough out of their wicked 
scowling eyes. 

“« Jack,”’ said Amyas, who sat next to him, ‘ look how 
that big fellow eyes thee; he has surely taken a fancy to 
that plump hide of thine, and thinks thou wouldst eat as 
tender as any sucking porker.”’ 

Jack turned very pale, but said nothing. 

Now, as it befell, just then that very big fellow, seeing 
a parrot-fish come out of a cleft of the coral, made at 
him from below, as did two or three more; the poor fish, 
finding no other escape, leaped clean into the air, and 
almost aboard the boat; while just where he had come 
out of the water, three or four great brown shagreened 
noses clashed together within two yards of Jack as he 
sat, each showing its horrible rows of saw teeth, and then 
sank sulkily down again, to watch for a fresh bait. At 
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which Jack said very softly, ““7n manus tuas, Domine!” 
and turning his eyes inboard, had no lust to look at sharks 
any more. 

So having got through the reef, in they ran with a fair 
breeze, the caravel not being now a musket-shot off. Cary 
laid her aboard before the Spaniards had time to get to 
their ordnance, and standing up in the sternsheets, shouted 
to them to yield. The captain asked boldly enough, in 
whose name? “In the name of common sense, ye dogs,”’ 
cries Will; ‘“‘do you not see that you are but fifty strong 
to our twenty ?”’ Whereon up the side he scrambled, and 
the captain fired a pistol at him. Cary knocked him over, 
unwilling to shed needless blood ; on which all the crew 
yielded, some falling on their knees, some leaping overboard ; 
and the prize was taken. 

In the meanwhile, Amyas had pulled round under her stern, 
and boarded the boat which was second from her, for the 
nearest was fast alongside, and so a sure prize. The Spaniards 
in her yielded without a blow, crying “‘ Misericordia”’; and 
the negroes, leaping overboard, swam ashore like sea-dogs. 
Meanwhile, the third boat, which was not an oar’s length 
off, turned to pull away. Whereby befell a notable adven- 
ture: for John Brimblecombe, casting about in a valiant 
mind how he should distinguish himself that day, must 
needs catch up a boat-hook, and claw on to her stern, 
shouting, “Stay, ye Papists! Stay, Spanish dogs!” 
-—by which, as was to be expected, they being ten to 
his one, he was forthwith pulled overboard, and fell all 
along on his nose in the sea, leaving the hook fast in her 
stern. : ; 

Where, I know not how, being seized with some panic 
fear (his lively imagination filling all the sea with those 
sharks which he had just seen), he fell a-roaring like any 
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town bull, and in his confusion never thought to turn and 
get aboard again, but struck out lustily after the Spanish 
boat, whether in hope of catching hold of the boat-hook 
which trailed behind her, or from a very madness of valour, 
no man could divine; but on he swam, his cassock afloat 
behind him, looking for all the world like a great black 
monk-fish, and howling and puffing, with his mouth full of 
salt water, “Stay, ye Spanish dogs! Help, all good fellows ! 
See you not that I am a dead man? They are nuzzling 
already at my toes! He hath hold of my leg! My right 
thigh is bitten clean off ! Oh that I were preaching in Hart- 
land pulpit! Stay, Spanish dogs! Yield, Papist cowards, 
lest I make mincemeat of you; and take me aboard! Yield, 
I say, or my blood be on your heads! I am no Jonah; if 
he swallow me, he will never cast me up again! It is better 
to fall into the hands of man than into the hands of devils 
with three rows of teeth apiece. In manus tuas. Orate pro 

anima Lee 
And so forth, in more frantic haste than ever was Panurge 
in that his ever-memorable sea-sickness ; till the English, 
expecting him every minute to be snapped up by sharks, 
or brained by the Spaniards’ oars, let fly a volley into the 
fugitives, on which they all leaped overboard like their 
fellows ; whereon Jack scrambled into the boat, and draw- 
ing sword with one hand, while he wiped the water out of 
his eyes with the other, began to lay about him like a very 
lion, cutting the empty air, and crying, “‘ Yield, idolaters ! 
Yield, Spanish dogs! ’’ However, coming to himself after a 
while, and seeing that there was no one on whom to flesh 
his maiden steel, he sits down panting in the sternsheets, 
and begins stripping off his hose. On which Amyas, think- 
ing surely that the good fellow had gone mad with some 
stroke of the sun, or by having fallen into the sea after 
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being over-heated with his rowing, bade pull alongside, and 
asked him in Heaven’s name what-he was doing with his 
nether tackle. On which Jack, amid such laughter as may 
be conceived, vowed and swore that his right thigh was 
bitten clean through, and to the bone; yea, and that he 
felt his hose full of blood; and so would have swooned 
away for imaginary loss of blood (so strong was the delusion 
on him) had not his friends, after much arguing on their 
part, and anger on his, persuaded him that he was whole 
and sound. - 
CHARLES KINGSLEY, Westward Ho! 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 


Pick out all the naming words that occur in the paragraph 
beginning, “‘ At last they opened a deep and still bight.” 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Use six of the naming words you have found in Exercise (A) in 
sentences of your own. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
For each of the following words give one or two other words that 


are sounded the same or nearly the same but spelt differently : bight, 
edge, sight, right, break, quiet. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


Note how effectively proper names are used in the first para- 
graph of the extract. Names vary greatly in sound. ‘ Jacksonville ? 
is not nearly so musical as ‘Alabama.’ Look through your atlas 
and make a list of half a dozen names that are pleasant and high- 
sounding. 
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(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Write an account of the most ridiculous happening of which 
you have ever heard. 

(ii) Tell the story of Jack Brimblecombe’s adventure as he himself 
probably told it after his return to England. 

(iii) Briefly describe a shark. 

(iv) You must distinguish carefully between words ending in er 
and those ending in ov. Complete the following: tempt-, doct-, 
tail-, idolat-, impost-, teach-, mak-, trait-, rect-. 

(v) Give a number of suitable descriptive words for the shark. 

(vi) Why did Amyas refuse to show the Spanish colours ? Do you 
agree with him ? 
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Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells } 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, *. 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells, 


Hear the mellow wedding-bells, 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight | 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon | 
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Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells | 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the Future !—how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells ! 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night 
How they scream out their affright | 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek, 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire, 
Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour 
Now—now to sit, or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of Despair ! 
How they clang, and clash, and roar | 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! ; 
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Yet the ear, it fully knows, 
By the twanging, 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells— 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells ! 


Hear the toiling of the bells— 
Iron bells ! 
What a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night, 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan. 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple, 
All alone, 
And who, tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel aglory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are ghouls :— 
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And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, 
Rolls 
A pean from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzan of the bells! 
And he dances, and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pzean of the bells :— 
Of the bells : 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the rolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells— 
To the tolling of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells,— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 
E. A. PoE 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

In writing, you must be careful not to mix your tenses. The follow- 
ing passage, altered from Dickens's The Chimes, begins in the present 
tense, then drifts into the past, and finally returns to the present. 
Rewrite it, using the past tense throughout : 


Even when he comes out of his nook to warm himself on a wet day, 
Toby trots. Falling out into the road to look up at the belfry when 
the Chimes resounded, Toby trotted still. He made this last excursion 
several times a day, for they are company to him; and when he hears 
their voices, he has an interest in glancing at their lodging-place, and 
thinking how they are moved, and what hammers beat upon them ; 
facing only the outsides of all those houses; never getting any nearer to 
the blazing fires that gleam or shine upon the windows, or come puffing 
out of the chimney tops; and incapable of participating in any of the 
good things that are constantly being handed, through the street doors 
and the area railings, to prodigious cooks. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Improve the following passage by joining some of the short and 
jerky sentences : 


The bell is ringing. I know that it is time to go to morning school, 
Sometimes I think that I would like te close my ears when the bell rings. 
It could go on ringing and ringing. I would take no notice. When school 
assembled my place would be empty. They would wonder where I was. 
One would whisper to another, ‘‘ Where is he? ’” Nobody would know. 
All the time I would be in my own room. I would pretend not to hear 
the bell. The bell would say to me, ‘‘ Hurry up! Do youhear? You'll 
be late! You'll be late!” At last I would get tired of pretending. I 
would rush down just in time. Then the bell would stop. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
Rewrite in poetical form and punctuate : 
Hear the loud alarum bells brazen bells what a tale of terror now their 
turbulency tells in the startled ear of night how they scream out their 


affright too much horrified to speak they can only shriek shriek out of 
tune. 


When you have finished compare what you have done with the 
original on p. 185. 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


Make a list of all the words that you can find which, like ‘ tinkle * 
and ‘clang,’ express the sound of bells. Search the poem for these, 
and add any others that may occur to you. Note that in most cases 
the sound of the word as you say it gives you something very like the 
sound of the bell. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
(i) Make a list of twelve words of three syllables taken from the 


poem, and show the accent in each, thus: ‘ melody.’ 

(ii) Describe briefly, using as many imitative words as you can, 
the sounds coming from (a) a shipyard ; (6) a menagerie or zoo ; 
(c) a house being built ; (d) a classroom in the teacher’s absence. 

(iii) Write a short story in which the ringing of a bell plays an 
important part. 

(iv) Write on the subject, ‘‘ The school-bell tells its story.” 

(v) Make a list of all the words in the poem that rhyme with 
' bells.’ 

(vi) Complete the following comparisons : 

(a) The sound of wedding-bells is like —— 

(6) The sound of sleigh-bells is like —— 

(c) The sound of the dinner-bell is like —— 

(a) The sound of the fire-bell is like —— 

(e) The sound of the early morning school-bell is like —— 
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It was a bright, hot day in June. By the brink of the Thames 
at one of its loveliest stretches, our party sat with parasols 
up, half reclining, in an open carriage. 

About a furlong up-stream a silvery stone bridge, just 
mellowed by time, spanned the river with many fair arches. 
Through these the coming river peeped sparkling a long way 
above, then came meandering and shining down to where 
we sat. From that point it shot straight away in a broad 
stream of water a mile long, down to an island in mid-stream, 
a little fairy island with old trees and a white temple. 

This noble passage of the silvery Thames was the Henley 
race-course. The starting-place was down at the island, 
while the goal was up at a point in the river below the bridge, 
but above the bend where we were stationed. Unruffled by 
the racing, we sat at our ease, enjoying the picture of the 
glorious stream, the mellow bridge crowded with carriages, 
and the green meadows opposite with the motley crowd 
streaming up and down. 

Few things are more worthy a pen of fire than an English 
boat-race. From our place near the winning-post, we looked 
all down the river, and could just discern two whitish streaks 
on the water, one on each side of the little fairy isle, and a 
great black patch on the Berkshire bank. The threatening 
streaks were the two racing-boats; the black patch was 
about a hundred Cambridge and Oxford men, ready to run 
and halloo with the boats all the way. 
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There was a long, uneasy suspense. At last a puff of smoke 
issued from a pistol down at the island, two oars seemed 
to splash into the water from each white streak, and the 
black patch was moving; so were the threatening streaks. 
Presently was heard a faint, continuous, distant murmur, and 
the streaks began to grow larger, and larger, and larger ; and 
the eight splashing oars looked four instead of two. 

Every head was now turned down the river. Groups hung 
craning over it like nodding bulrushes. Next, the runners 
were swelled by the stragglers they picked up ; so were their 
voices; and on came the splashing oars and roaring lungs, 

Now the colours of the racing jerseys peeped distinct. The 
oarsmen’s heads and bodies came swinging back like one, and 
the oars seemed to lash the water savagely, like a connected 
row of swords, the spray squirting at each vicious stroke. 
The boats leaped and darted side by side, and, looking at 
them from in front, we could not say which was ahead. 

On they came, nearer and nearer, with hundreds of 
voices vociferating: “‘Go it, Cambridge!” “‘ Well pulled, 
Oxford!” ‘‘ You are gaining, hurrah!” ‘ Well pulled, 
doy! —“ Hurrah!” “Oxferd!’’ “Cambridge!” 
Se Hurreh.|’’ 

All of a sudden, as it seemed, the boats shot out to treble 
the length they had looked hitherto, and came broadside 
past us. The elastic rowers stretched like greyhounds in a 
chase, darting forward at each stroke so boldly they seemed 
flying out of the boats, and surging back as superbly, an 
eightfold human wave; their nostrils all wide, the lips of 
some pale; their white teeth all clenched grimly, their 
young eyes all glowing, their supple bodies swelling and the 
muscles writhing beneath their jerseys. 

Their shrill little coxswains shouted imperiously at the 
young giants, and worked to and fro with them like jockeys 
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at a finish. Nine souls and bodies were flung whole into each 
magnificent effort. Water was foaming and flying, rowlocks 
ringing, the crowd running, tumbling, and howling like mad, 
and Cambridge a boat’s nose ahead. 

They had scarcely passed us when Oxford put on a furious 
spurt, and got fully even with the leading boat. There was 
a louder roar than ever from the bank. Cambridge spurted: 
desperately in turn, and stole those few feet back ; and so 
they went fighting every inch of water. 

Bang! A cannon on the bank sent its smoke over both 
competitors ; it dispersed in a moment, and the boats were 
seen pulling slowly towards the bridge-— Cambridge with 
four oars, Oxford with six, as if that gun had winged them 
both. 

The race was over. 

But who had won our party could not see, and must wait 
to learn. 

CHARLES READE, Hard Cash 


Pole Se 
EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 


Rewrite the following sentences so as to make the meaning perfectly 
clear : 
(i) Standing on the bank, the river meandered through the valley. 
(ii) Looking down the river, the two racing-boats appeared. 
(iii) Reclining in an open carriage, the parasols were up. 
(iv) Sitting at our ease, the pictures were enjoyable. 
(v) Spurting desperately, those few feet were stolen back, 
(vi) Waiting a little longer, the result will be known. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 

Note the difference between and and but in these sentences: ‘‘ We 
sat on the river-bank and saw the race.” ‘‘ We sat on the river-bank 
but did not see the race.” Make two similar pairs of sentences 
showing the change from and to but, 
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(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


j Supply the necessary stops in the following passage and divide 
it into two paragraphs : 


Every head was now turned down the river groups hung craning over 
it like nodding bulrushes next the runners were swelled by the stragglers 
they picked up so were their voices and on came the splashing oars and 
roaring lungs now the colours of the racing jerseys peeped distinct the 
oarsmen’s heads and bodies came swinging back like one and the oars 
seemed to lash the water savagely like a connected row of swords the 
spray squirting at each vicious stroke the boats leaped and darted side 
by side and looking at them from in front we could not say which was 
ahead. 


When you have finished turn to p. 19m and compare what you 
have done with the original. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Insert suitable verbs in the blanks in the following sentences : 


(i) A silvery stone bridge —— the river with many arches. 
(ii) We sat at our ease the picture of the glorious stream. 
(iii) We could just two whitish streaks at the water’s edge. 
(iv) Presently was a faint continuous murmur. 
(v) Every head was now down the river. 
(vi) All of a sudden the boats —— out to treble the length they had 
looked hitherto. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 
(i) You will notice that Charles Reade does not begin immediately 
with a description of the boat-race itself. He is first of all careful 
to give you a picture of the place where the race was run. We gener- 
ally call this the ‘setting.’ It is as if you went with Charles Reade 
and spent the time before the race actually began in looking around 
and taking stock of your surroundings. 
Give an account of one of the following, taking care to give the 
setting : a football match ; a schoolboy fight ; a circus procession. 
(ii) Write another chapter telling the reader who really won the race. 
(iii) Finish each of the following sentences : 
(a) The rowers stretched like —— ; : 
(b) The coxswains worked to and fro with them like —— 


(c) Groups hung over the bank like —— ; 
(d) The oars seemed to lash the water savagely like —— 
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(iv) Make sentences showing the difference between the following 
pairs of words: goal, gaol ; peace, piece ; quite, quiet ; seize, cease ; 
rise, raise. 

(v) Write a letter in which a member of the defeated crew gives an 
account of the race. 

(vi) In which of the following occupations would you like most 
to excel: rowing, running, swimming, walking, talking ? Give your 
reasons. 
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TRAFALGAR 


O THE merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on the 
Dee ! 
On that glittering autumn morning, eighteen 
five, 
Every Englishman was glad to be alive. 
It was good to breathe this English air, to see 
English earth, with autumn field and reddening tree, 
And to hear the bells of Chester, ancient Chester on the 
Dee. 


For like morning-stars together, sweet and shrill, 
In a blithe recurrent cycle 
Sang St Peter and St Michael, 
John the Baptist and St Mary on the Hill ; 
And the quick exulting changes of their pea 
Made the heavens above them laugh, and the jubilant 
city reel. 
In the streets the crowds were cheering. Like a shout 
From each spire the bickering bunting rollicked out. 


O that buoyant autumn morning, eighteen five, 
Every Englishman rejoiced to be alive ; 
And the heart of England throbbed from sea to sea, 
As the joybells clashed in Chester, jovial Chester on the 
Dee. 
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Hark, in pauses of the revel—sole and slow— 

Old St Werburgh swung a heavy note of woe ! 

Hark, between the jocund peals a single toll, 

Stern and muffled, marked the passing of a soul ! 

English hearts were sad that day as sad could be ; 

English eyes so filled with tears they scarce could see ; 

And all the joy was dashed with grief in ancient Chester ~ 
on the Dee |! 


Loss and triumph—joy and sorrow! Far away 

Drave the great fight’s wreckage down Trafalgar Bay. 

O that glorious autumn morning, eighteen five, 

Every Englishman was proud to be alive ! 

For the power of France was broken on the sea— 

But ten sail left of her thirty sail and three. 

Yet sad were English men as sad could be, 

For that, somewhere o’er the foreign wave, they knew 

Home to English ground and grass the dust of Nelson 
drew. 


Would to God that on that morning, eighteen five, 

England’s greatest man of all had been alive, 

If but to breathe this English air, to see 

English earth, with autumn field and yellowing tree, 

And to ae the bells of Chester, joyful Chester on the 
Dee 


WILLIAM CANTON 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Give the opposites of each of the words italicized in the following 


phrases: merry bells, ancient Chester, glitteving autumn morning, 
every Englishman was proud, the quick changes. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 
Make a paragraph using all the phrases given in Exercise (A). 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


Make sentences showing the difference between the following pairs 
of words: later, latter ; morning, mourning ; peal, peel ; buoy; boy. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


If you read these lines carefully you will see that one has to be read 
slowly and the other quickly if the full meaning and beauty are to be 
brought out : 


O the merry bells of Chester, ancient Chester on the Dee |! 
Hark, in pauses of the revel—sole and slow— 


Quote two other lines from the poem, one as an example of quick, 
and the other of slow time. 


(Z) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Give a description of one of the happiest days you have ever 
spent. 
(ii) Write a paragraph in praise of Nelson. 
(iii) Note the adjectives which the poet uses to describe Chester. 
Find half a dozen that would fitly describe the place where you live. 
(iv) Write out the first stanza and show the rhyme-pattern, as it is 
done for the third stanza here : 
© that buoyant autumn morning, eighteen five, [a] 
Every Englishman rejoiced to be alive ; [a] 


And the heart of England throbbed from sea to sea, [0] 
As the joybells clashed in Chester, jovial Chester on the Dee, [6] 
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(v) In the first line of the stanza just quoted find as many sub- 
stitutes as you can for the word ‘ buoyant ’ without changing the 
meaning. 

(vi) When two or more words in the same line begin with the same 
sound we have what is called ‘alliteration.’ Here is an example: 


From each spire the bickering bunting rollicked out. 


Find another. 
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MonpaYy morning found Tom Sawyer miserable. Monday 
morning always found him so, because it began another 
week’s slow suffering in school. He generally began that 
day with wishing he had had no intervening holiday, it 
made the going into captivity and fetters again so much 
more odious. 

Tom lay thinking. Presently it occurred to him that he 
wished he was sick ; then he could stay home from school. 
Here was a vague possibility. He canvassed his system. No 
ailment was found, and he investigated again. This time he 
thought he could detect colicky symptoms, and he began to 
encourage them with considerable hope. But they soon grew 
feeble and presently died wholly away. He reflected further. 
Suddenly he discovered something. One of his upper teeth 
was loose. This was lucky ; he was about to begin to groan, 
as a ‘starter,’ as he called it, when it occurred to him that 
if he came into court with that argument his aunt would 
pull it out, and that would hurt. So he thought he would 
hold the tooth in reserve for the present, and seek further. 
Nothing offered for some little time, and then he remem- 
bered hearing the doctor tell about a certain thing that laid 
up a patient for two or three weeks and threatened to make 
him lose a finger. So the boy eagerly drew his sore toe from 
under the sheet and held it up for inspection. But now he 
did not know the necessary symptoms. However, it seemed 
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well worth while to chance it, so he fell to groaning with 
considerable spirit. 

But Sid slept on, unconscious. 

Tom groaned louder, and fancied that he began to feel pain 
in the toe. 

No result from Sid. 

Tom was panting with his exertions by this time. He took 
a rest and then swelled himself up and fetched a succession 
of admirable groans, 

Sid snored on. 

Tom was aggravated. He said “Sid, Sid!’’ and shook 
him. This course worked well, and Tom began to groan 
again. Sid yawned, stretched, then brought himself up 
on his elbow with a snort, and began to stare at Tom. Tom 
went on groaning. Sid said: 

“Tom! say, Tom!” 

No response. 

‘Here, Tom! Tom! What is the mutter, Tom?’ And 
he shook him, and looked in his face anxiously. 

Tom moaned out : 

“Oh, don’t, Sid. Don’t joggle me.” 

“Why, what’s the matter, Tom? I must call Auntie.” 

“‘ No, never mind. It’ll be over by-and- by, maybe. Don’t 
call anybody.” 

“But I must! Don’t groan so, Tom, it’s awful. How 
long you been this way ?”’ 

“Hours. Ouch! Oh, don’t stir so, Sid. You'll kill 
me.” 

“Tom, why didn’t you wake me sooner? Oh, Tom, 
don’t! It makes my flesh crawl to hear you. Tom, what is 
the matter?” 

‘I forgive you everything, Sid. [Groan.] Everything 
you've ever done to me. When I’m gone a 
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“Oh, Tom, you ain’t dying, are you? Don’t, Tom. Oh, 
don’t. Maybe ‘s 

“TI forgive everybody, Sid. [Groan.] Tell ’em so, Sid. 
And, Sid, you give my window-sash, and my cat with one 
eye to that new girl that’s come to town, and tell her ~ 

But Sid had snatched his clothes and gone. Tom was 
suffering in reality now, so handsomely was his imagination 
working, and so his groans had gathered quite a genuine 
tone. ; 

Sid flew downstairs and said: 

“Oh, Aunt Polly, come! Tom’s dying!” 

ee Dying ! ” 

“Yes’m. Don’t wait, come quick !”’ 

“Rubbage ! I don’t believe it!” 

But she fled upstairs nevertheless, with Sid and Mary 
at her heels. And her face grew white, too, and her lips 
trembled. When she reached the bedside she gasped out: 

“You Tom! Tom, what’s the matter with you ? ”’ 

“Oh, Auntie, I’m ns 

“What’s the matter with you—what 7s the matter with 
you, child?” 

‘‘Oh, Auntie, my sore toe’s mortified |” 

The old lady sank down into a chair and laughed a little, 
then cried a little, then did both together. This restored her, 
and she said: 

‘‘Tom, what a turn you did give me. Now you shut up 
that nonsense and climb out of this.” 

The groans ceased, and the pain vanished from the toe. 
The boy felt a little foolish, and he said : 

“ Aunt Polly, it seemed mortified, and it hurt so I never 
minded my tooth at all.” 

“Your tooth, indeed! What’s the matter with your 
tooth?” 
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‘One of them’s loose, and it aches perfectly awful.” 

“ There, there now, don’t begin that groaning again. Open 
* your mouth. Well, your tooth 7s loose, but you're not going 
to die about that. Mary, get me a silk thread, and a chunk 
of fire out of the kitchen.”’ 

Tom said : 

“Oh, please, Auntie, don’t pull it out, it don’t hurt any 
more. I wish I may never stir if it does. Please don't, 
Auntie. J don’t want to stay home from school.” 

“‘Oh, you don’t, don’t you? So all this row was be- 
cause you thought you’d get to stay home from school 
and go a-fishing ? —Tom, Tom, I love you so, and you seem 
to try every way you can to break my old heart with your 
outrageousness.’ 

By this time the dental instruments \ were ready. The old 
lady made one end of the silk thread fast to Tom’s tooth 
with a loop and tied the other to the bed-post. Then she 
seized the chunk of fire and suddenly thrust it almost into 
the boy’s face. The tooth hung dangling by the bed-post, 
now. 

But all trials bring their compensations. As Tom wended 
to school after breakfast, he was the envy of every boy he 
met because the gap in his upper row of teeth enabled him 
to expectorate in a new and admirable way. He gathered 
quite a following of lads interested in the exhibition; and 
one that had cut his finger and had been a centre of fas- 
cination and homage up to this time, now found himself 
suddenly without an adherent, and shorn of his glory. His 
heart was heavy, and he said with a disdain which he did 
not feel, that it wasn’t anything to spit like Tom Sawyer ; 
but another boy said ‘Sour grapes!’ and he wandered 
away a dismantled hero, 

Mark TwaIn, Tom Sawyer 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 

Give the adjectives corresponding to each of the following nouns: 
captivity, system, pain, response, fool, school, envy, boy, glory, 
disdain, hero. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Use each of the adjectives which you have given in Exercise (A) 
in a sentence. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Learn to distinguish between words ending in us, ous, tous, and 
uous. 

Complete each of the following words by adding one or other of 
these endings: od-, unconsc-, anx-, superfl-, outrage-, radi-, tremend-, 
zeal-, 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 

Note that when we wish to make a word very emphatic we print 
it in italic or, if we are writing, we underline it. You will have 
observed some examples in the extract. In the following sentences 
show which words are emphatic by underlining them : 


(i) He is a foolish fellow and it is of no use for you to deny it. 
(ii) Tom’s tooth was loose after all. 
(iii) What are you doing, you mischievous boy ? 
(iv) Whoever did it, I didn’t. 
(v) My tooth felt as if it was aching, anyhow. 
(vi) I’ve pulled out Tom’s tooth, now I’ll see what is the matter with 
your tooth. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Explain why the old lady laughed when Tom said that his sore 
toe was mortified. 

(ii) Write an essay or short story entitled, “‘ Saturday Afternoon.” 
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(iii) Explain what the other boy meant when he said ‘“‘ Sour 
grapes.” 

(iv) Give an imaginary conversation between your mother and 
yourself on the subject of staying home from school. 

(v) Which is your favourite day ? Give reasons. 

(vi) Describe Aunt Polly’s method of drawing teeth, 
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A BALLAD OF THE CAPTAINS 


WHERE are now the Captains 
Of the narrow ships of old— 

Who with valiant souls went seeking 
For the fabled Fleece of Gold : 

In the clouded Dusk of Ages, 
In the Dawn of History, 

When the ringing songs of Homer 
First re-echoed o’er the Sea ? 


Oh, the Captains lie a-sleeping 

Where great iron hulls are sweeping 
Out of Suez in their pride ; 

And they hear not, and they heed not, 

And they know not, and they need not 
In their deep graves far and wide. 


Where are now the Captains 
Who went blindly through the Strait, 
With a tribute to Poseidon, 
A libation poured to Fate ? 
They were heroes giant-hearted, 
That with Terrors, told and sung, 
Like blindfolded lions grappled, 
When the World was strange and young. 
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Oh, the Captains brave and daring, 
With their grim old crews are faring 
Where our guiding beacons gleam ; 
And the homeward liners o’er them— 
All the charted seas before them— 
Shall not wake them as they dream, 


Where are now the Captains 
From bold Nelson back to Drake, 
Who came drumming up the Channel, 
Haling prizes in their wake ? 
Where are England’s fighting Captains 
Who, with battle flags unfurled, 
Went a-rieving all the rievers 
O’er the waves of all the world ? 


Oh, these Captains, all confiding 
In the strong right hand, are biding 
In the margins, on the Main ; 
They are shining bright in story, 
They are sleeping deep in glory, 
On the silken lap of Fame. 


Where are now the Captains 
Who regarded not the tears 
Of the captured Christian maidens 
Carried, weeping, to Algiers ? 
Yes, the swarthy Moorish Captains, 
Storming wildly ’cross the Bay, 
With a dead hidalgo’s daughter 
As a dower for the Dey ? 
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Oh, those cruel Captains never 
Shall sweet lovers more dissever, 
On their forays as they roll ; 
Or the mad Dons curse them vainly, 
As their baffled ships, ungainly, 
Heel them, jeering, to the Mole. 


Where are now the Captains 

Of those racing, roaring days, 
Who of knowledge and of courage, 

Drove the clippers on their ways— 
To the furthest ounce of pressure 

To the latest stitch of sail, 
‘Carried on’ before the tempest 

Till the waters lapped the rail ? 


Oh, the merry, manly skippers 
Of the traders and the clippers, 

They are sleeping East and West, 
And the brave blue seas shall hold them, 
And the oceans five enfold them 

In the havens where they rest. 


Where are now the Captains 
Of the gallant days agone ? 
They are biding in their places, 
And the Great Deep bears no traces 
Of their good ships passed and gone. 
They are biding in their places, 
Where the light of God’s own grace is, 
And the Great Deep thunders on. 
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Yea, with never port to steer for, 
And with never storm’to fear for, 
They are waiting wan and white, 
And they hear no more the calling 
Of the watches, or the falling 
Of the sea rain in the night. 


E, J. brapy 


EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply the missing words in the following sentences: 


(i) The captains of to-day are different —— those of the days of 
Drake. 
(ii) Nelson had great faith —— his men. 


(iii) “‘ Fear not the result,’”’ he said. 

(iv) Never talk —— defeat. 

(v) The old captains sought diligently —— the Golden Fleece. 
(vi) Drake came running —— the Channel with his prizes. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Combine the following pairs of sentences, using one of the words 
though, so, because, for: 


(i) Drake’s courage was great. His ships were small. 
(ii) The captains are sleeping. They do not hear the great iron ships. 
(iii) Those captains are famous to-day. They were strong and daring. 
(iv) The Moorish pirates were cruel. They took no notice of the 
maidens’ tears. 
(v) All sleep on. The storm rages. 
(vi) They are dead. They do not fear the sea’s wrath. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 


Rewrite the following passage in poetical form, and insert all 
necessary stops : 


Where are now the Captains of the gallant days agone they are biding 
in their places and the Great Deep bears no traces of their good ships 
passed and gone they are biding in their places where the light of God’s 
own grace is and the Great Deep thunders on. 
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(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


Suggest more suitable descriptive words to take the place of those 
in italic. 
(i) Drake was a jolly decent sailor. 
(ii) In the old days they had rotten little ships. 
(iii) Life at sea was awfully hard then. 
(iv) It was not nice to be taken captive by a Moorish pirate. 
(v) Nelson’s prizes made a preity good show. 


(£) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Give an account of the most interesting sea-story you have ever 
read. 

(ii) Write a short speech for a discussion on “‘ Ashore v. Afloat.” 

(iii) Make a list of twelve great seamen, and say what you can about 
the doings of one of them. 

(iv) Explain as well as you can the following terms: hull, libation, 
liner, riever, hidalgo, foray, clipper. If you cannot find the exact 
meaning see if you can guess it from reading the poem. 

(v) Imagine that one of the old captains suddenly awakes to find 
himself on a modern man-of-war ; describe his feelings. 

(vi) Note the progress that has been made in ships from oars to 
sails and from sails to steam. Write a paragraph about this. 
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AND Jacob dwelt in the land wherein his father was a 
stranger, in the land of Canaan. 

Joseph, being seventeen years old, was feeding the flock 
with his brethren; and the lad was with the sons of Bilhah, 
and with the sons of Zilpah, his father’s wives: and Joseph 
brought unto his father their evil report. Now Israel loved 
Joseph more than all his children, because he was the son of 
his old age: and he made him a coat of many colours. And 
when his brethren saw that their father loved him more 
than all his brethren, they hated him, and could not speak 
peaceably unto him. 

And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told it his brethren : 
and they hated him yet the more. And he said unto them: 
“ Hear, I pray you, this dream which I have dreamed : for, 
behold, we were binding sheaves in the field, and, lo, my 
sheaf arose, and also stood upright ; and, behold, your sheaves 
stood round about, and made obeisance to my sheaf.”’ And 
his brethren said to him, ‘‘ Shalt thou indeed reign over us ? 
or shalt thou indeed have dominion over us?”’ And they 
hated him yet the more for his dreams, and for his words. 

And he dreamed yet another dream, and told it his 
brethren, and said,‘ Behold, I have dreamed a dream more ; 
and, behold, the sun and the moon and the eleven stars 
made obeisance to me.” And he told it to his father, and to 
his brethren: and his father rebuked him, and said unto 
hima, “‘ What is this dream that thou hast dreamed? Shall 
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I and thy mother and thy brethren indeed come to bow 
down ourselves to thee to the earth?” And his brethren 
envied him ; but his father observed the saying. 

And his brethren went to feed their father’s flock in 
Shechem. And Israel said unto Joseph, “ Do not thy brethren 
feed the flock in Shechem? come, and I will send thee unto 
them.” And he said to him, “‘ Here am I.” And he said to 
him, ‘‘Go, I pray thee, see whether it be well with thy 
brethren, and well with the flocks; and bring me word 
again.” So he sent him out of the vale of Hebron, and he 
came to Shechem. And a certain man found him, and, 
behold, he was wandering in the field: and the man asked 
him, saying, “‘ What seekest thou? ’”’ And he said, “‘ I seek 
my brethren: tell me, I pray thee, where they feed their 
flocks.” And the man said, “‘ They are departed hence ; for 
I heard them say, ‘ Let us go to Dothan.’ ” 

And Joseph went after his brethren, and found them in 
Dothan. And when they saw him afar off, even before he 
came near unto them, they conspired against him to slay 
him. And they said one to another, “ Behold, this dreamer 
cometh. Come now, therefore, and let us slay him, and cast 
him into some pit, and we will say, ‘Some evil beast hath 
devoured him’: and we shall see what will become of his 
dreams.” ‘ 

And Reuben heard it, and he delivered him out of their 
hands ; and said, “‘ Let us not kill him.’’ And Reuben said 
unto them, ‘‘ Shed no blood, but cast him into this pit that 
is in the wilderness, and lay no hand upon him’’; that he 
might rid him out of their hands, to deliver him to his father 
again. 

And it came to pass, when Joseph was come unto his 
brethren, that they stript Joseph out of his coat, his coat 
of many colours that was on him ; and they took him, and 
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cast him into a pit: and the pit was empty, there was no 
water in it. 

And they sat down to eat bread: and they lifted up their 
eyes and looked, and, behold, a company of Ishmeelites 
came from Gilead, with their camels bearing spicery and 
balm and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt. And 
Judah said unto his brethren, ‘“‘ What profit is it if we slay 
our brother, and conceal his blood ? Come, and let us sell 
him to the Ishmeelites, and let not our hand be upon him ; 
for he is our brother and our flesh.” And his brethren were 
content; . . . and they drew and lifted up Joseph out of the 
pit, and sold Joseph to the Ishmeelites for twenty pieces of 
silver: and they brought Joseph into Egypt. 

And Reuben returned unto the pit; and, behold, Joseph 
was not in the pit; and he rent his clothes. And he re- 
turned unto his brethren, and said, ‘‘ The child is not; and 
I, whither shall I go?’’ And they took Joseph’s coat, and 
killed a kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in the blood ; 
and they sent the coat of many colours, and they brought 
it to their father ; and said; 

“This have we found: know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no.” And he knew it, and said, ‘‘ It is my son’s 
coat; an evil beast hath devoured him; Joseph is without 
doubt rent in pieces.” And Jacob rent his clothes, and put 
sackcloth upon his .loins, and mourned for his son many 
days. And all his sons and all his daughters rose up to 
comfort him ; but he refused to be comforted ; and he said, 
“For I will go down into the grave unto my son mourning.” 
Thus his father wept for him. 

Genesis Xxxvii 
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EXERCISES 


(A) THE USE OF WORDS 
Supply shail or will as they are required in the following passage : 


Joseph said to his brethren, ‘‘ Listen and I —— tell you my dream.” 
His brethren having heard it said, ‘‘ You not reign over us. We 
not take orders from you. We always hate you for telling us 
this dream.”” And Joseph had another dream which he told his father 
and his brethren. His father replied, ‘ we indeed bow down to 
you?’ When his brethren were with the flocks at Shechem Jacob said 
to Joseph, “I send you to them.’’ When the brethren saw him 
coming they said, ‘‘ Let us slay him and throw his body into a pit. We 
then say that a wild beast has eaten him and then we —— sce 
what —— become of all his wonderful dreams.” 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Make sentences in which the following words are used, first as nouns 
and then as verbs: pass, water, hand, love, dream. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 
Insert apostrophes where they are needed : 


(i) Josephs brothers hated him for his dream. 
(ii) He told his father of the stars obeisance to him. 
(iii) His brothers went to feed their fathers flocks. 
(iv) They took Josephs coat from him. 
(v) The Ishmeelites camels came from Gilead. 
(vi) When he heard the news Jacobs words were, “It is my sons coat.” 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Put the following sentences into modern English such as we should 
use to-day : 
(i) They could not speak peaceably unto him. 
(ii) They hated him yet the more. 
(iii) The eleven stars made obcisance to me. 
(iv) He delivered him out of their hands. 
(v) They stript Joseph out of his coat. 
(vi) The child is not. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 


(i) Give an account of a dream, real or imaginary. 
(ii) Describe Joseph’s feelings during the time that he was in the pit. 
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(iii) Write a short story about a little boy who was lost. 

(iv) Notice carefully the spelling of ‘myrrh.’ Compile a list of 
twelve of the most difficult words that you can find. 

(v) Tell the story of Joseph as Reuben would have told it. 

(vi) Observe the clear pictures that are given you of life in older 
days. The shepherds were for ever wandering here and there, trying 
to find good pasture for their flocks, while the traders journeyed across 
the desert, bearing their precious load of oil and spices. Which would 
you prefer—to be a shepherd and watch over the flocks, or a trader 
riding in a caravan across the desert ? Give your reasons. 


XXX 
WISE CONDUCT 


I wenT by the field of the slothful, 
And by the vineyard of the man void of understanding ; 
And, lo, it was all grown over with thorns, 
And nettles had covered the face thereof, 
And the stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I saw, and considered it well : 
I looked upon it, and received instruction, 
Yet a little sleep, 
A little slumber, 
A little folding of the hands to sleep : 
So shall thy poverty come as one that travelleth ; 
And thy want as an armed man. 
Proverbs xxiv, 30-34 


Go not forth hastily to strive, 
Lest thou know not what to do in the end thereof, 
When thy neighbour hath put thee to shame. 


Debate thy cause with thy neighbour himself, 
And discover not a secret to another : 
Lest he that heareth it put thee to shame, 
And thine infamy turn not away. 
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A word fitly spoken 
Is like apples of gold in pictures of silver. 
As an earring of gold, 
And an ornament of fine gold, 

So is a wise reprover upon an obedient ear. 


As the cold of snow in the time of harvest, 
So is a faithful messenger to them that send him: 
For he refresheth the soul of his masters. 


Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift 

Is like clouds and wind without rain. 

By long forbearing is a prince persuaded, 
And a soft tongue breaketh the bone. 


Hast thou found honey ? 

Eat so much as is sufficient for thee, 
Lest thou be filled therewith, 
And vomit it. 


Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house ; 
Lest he be weary of thee, 
And so hate thee. 


A man that beareth false witness against his neighbour 
Is a maul, 
And a sword, 
And a sharp arrow. 


Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of trouble 
Is like a broken tooth, 
And a foot out of joint, 
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As he that taketh away a garment in cold weather, 
And as vinegar upon nitre, 
So is he that singeth songs to an heavy heart. 


If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat ; 
And if he be thirsty, give him water to drink : 
For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, 
And the Lord shall reward thee. 
Proverbs xxv, 8-22 


The slothful man saith, 
There is a lion in the way ; 
A lion is in the streets. 


As the door turneth upon his hinges, 
So doth the slothful upon his bed, 


The slothful hideth his hand in his bosom ; 
It grieveth him to bring it again to his mouth. 


The sluggard is wiser in his own conceit 
Than seven men that can render a reason. 
Proverbs xxvi, 13-16 


Be thou diligent to know the state of thy flocks, 
And look well to thy herds : 
For riches are not for ever : 
And doth the crown endure to every generation ? 


The hay appeareth, 
And the tender grass showeth itself, 
And herbs of the mountains are gathered, 
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The lambs are for thy clothing, 
And the goats are the price of the field. 
And thou shalt have goats’ milk enough for thy food, 
For the food of thy household, 
And for the maintenance for thy maidens. 
Proverbs xxvii, 23-27 


EXERCISES 


(4) THE USE OF WORDS 


Take each of the following words in turn and find as many others 
as you can which have the same, or nearly the same, meaning: sloth, 
riches, instruction, slumber, strife. 


(B) SENTENCES AND PARAGRAPHS 


Find six words of three syllables that occur in the extract, and use 
each in a sentence of your own. 


(C) SPELLING AND PUNCTUATION 

Complete the following words by adding ance, ence, ense, or ents: 
susp-, pret-, import-, exp-, abs-, def-, int-, independ-, confid-, defi-, 
port-. 


(D) THE CHOICE OF WORDS 
Change the words printed in italic so as to make the phrases 
give the opposite meaning : 


An aymed man; void of understanding; a false gift; an unfaithful 
man ; it grieveth him’; a soft tongue. 


(E) ADDITIONAL EXERCISES 

(i) Do a pen-portrait of a lazy boy (or girl). 

(ii) Write a short story showing that ‘‘ Riches are not for ever.!? 
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(iii) Explain what is meant by the words, “‘ The slothful man saith, 
There is a lion in the way.”” 

(iv) Do you think that it is possible to be too industrious ? 

(v) For each of the following words give one that has the same 
sound but is spelt differently : grown, weather, know, herd, cause. 

(vi) Write down three proverbs that you can remember, and explain 
one of them. 
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1. Of all the prose passages in the book say which you think is 
the funniest, which the most thrilling, and which the least interesting. 
Give a reason in each case. 

2. Which poem do you like best, and why ? 

3. Of all the authors whose work is represented here say whom 
you would most like to meet, and why. 

4. Say what you can about each of the following: Mr Winkle, 
John Gilpin, Locksley, Richard III, Judge Jeffreys, Mr Gradgrind, 
Amyas Leigh, Mark Antony, Tritemius, Jack Brimblecombe, Tom 
Sawyer, and Handy Andy. 

5. What happened at the following places: Edmonton, Shoreby, 
Rugby, Tantallon Castle, the Isle of Pearls, and Dothan ? 

6. Who was it that said he was “‘ vaiher out of practice,” and on 
what occasion ? 

7. If you were going to change places with one of the char- 
acters mentioned in this book, which one would you choose, and 
why ? 

8. Give a conversation between yourself and Handy Andy begin- 
ning in this way: 

Myself; Isay, Handy Andy. Whatever did you do when the Squire 
threw his boots at youf 

Handy Andy: ... 
9. Say what you can about the following : 

(a) The boy who lost his pocket-knife. 

(b) The boy who was given a coat of many colours. 

(c) The boy who said that his sore toe was mortified. 

(d) The man who was told that he was a humbug. 

(e) The man who had a family of sixteen. 

to. Write a letter to Mr John Gilpin telling him what you think 
of his ride. 

ir. ‘Few things are more worthy a pen of fire than... 
Complete the sentence (a) as it was originally written, (b) as you 
would like to complete it yourself. 
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12. Give a list of ten words that you met for the first time in this 
book. Use each in a sentence of your own. 

13. Give the names of the writers who have dealt with the following 
subjects: sharks ; little people ; a loose tooth ; sliding ; red thread ; 
hot water ; fishing. 

14. Writea paragraph of your own on one of the subjects mentioned 
in question. 

15. Of all the authors whose work is represented in this book, which 
is your favourite ? Say why. 

16. Write a short story of your own giving further adventures of 
either Tom Sawyer, Handy Andy, or Mr Winkle. 

17. Which single line of poetry in this book most appeals to you ? 

18. Write a speech celebrating the deeds of one of the following: 
Hervé Riel, Locksley, Dick Shelton, Wolfe, The Eleven Men of 
England. , 

19. Try to write a stanza of your own in imitation of any stanza 
in this book. Name the stanza that you are trying to imitate. 

20. Of all the characters in this book, say which you think was the 
happiest, which the most miserable, which the wickedest, and which 
the most laughable, 
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Appreciation (Harrap). 

QuILLER-Coucu, Sir A. T. On The Art of Reading, On the Art of 
Writing (Cambridge University Press). 

SAMPSON, GEORGE. English for the English (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press). 

ToMKINSON, W. S. The Teaching of English: A New Approach 


(Clarendon Press). 
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JUNIOR EXTRACTS AND EXERCISES 


(C) ANTHOLOGIES 


CornisH, W. H. Bygone England (Harrap). 

Epvcar, M.G, A Treasury of Verse (Harrap). 

Hatt, C. J. Selections from the English Poets (Harrap). 

HENLEY, W. E. Lyra Heroica (Macmillan). 

Lee, F.H. The Lure of the Sea (Harrap). 

Marriott, J. W. One-Act Plays of To-day, First, Second, and 
Third Series, (Harrap); Short Stories of To-day (Harrap). 

METHUEN, SIR A. An Anthology of Modern Verse (Methuen). 

PALGRAVE, F.T. The Golden Tyeasury (World’s Classics Edition), 

PRITCHARD, F. H. Essays of To-day (Harrap), 

QUILLER-CoucnH, Sir A. T. The Oxford Book of English Verse, 


The Oxford Book of English Prose, The Oxford Book of 
Victorian Verse (Clarendon Press). 


SAMPSON, GEORGE. Cambridge Readings in Literature (Cam- 
bridge University Press). 

SOMERVELL, Davip. A Companion to “ The Golden Treasury” 
(Grant Richards). 

TREBLE, H. A., and VAtuins, G. H. WNarvative Essays and 
Sketches (Harrap). 

WALTERS, *L. D’O. An Anthology of Recent Poetry (Harrap). 

Poems of To-day, First and Second Series (Sidgwick and Jackson), 

The Poetry and Life Series (Harrap). 


(D) FOR THE CLASS LIBRARY 


A wide range of suitable books at moderate prices may be 
selected from the following series : 
All-Time Tales (Harrap). 
Told Through the Ages (Harrap). 
The Kings’ Treasuries of Literature (Dent), 
Harrap’s Modern English Series, 
Harrap’s Standard Fiction Library. 
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